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A Philosophy of Education for the 


Preservation of Democracy 


Paul S. Beaver, Bellefonte High School, Bellefonte, Pa. 


og that the true story of man’s progress is 
written in his philosophies, and that the consequences 
of the educational policies of a nation are responsible for 
that nation’s growth and progress, it shall be the chief 
theme of this paper to attempt to outline the policies in 
education which the writer believes are paramount for the 
preservation of democracy in the face of all the forces that 
would destroy it. 

America is a new land. We are a fast-moving race of 
individuals. One safe thing that can be said of America 
is that tomorrow it will be newer. Into our classrooms 
rush, from day to day, the Youth of our land. These boys 
and girls constitute the undisputed hope of any democracy 
and, above all else, they must be taught the means of pur- 
suing happiness in all its fullness—a happiness that will not 
be as easy to find in the future as has been the case in the 
past. 

Our libraries are lined with treatises on the lives, thoughts, 
ideas, and plans of Mussolini, Hitler, Lenin, and Stalin. 
These men stand paramount in undemocratic states. In 
these states there has been a very definite neglect in the 
educational system of the most important aspect of social 
science. As a consequence of this neglect the schools in these 
states have failed to produce a socially-minded citizenry. 


The Aim of the “New American Teacher” 


On the other hand the inherent ideals of the democratic 
spirit in a democracy are difficult to write into volumes. 
That democratic happiness which has been, and must con- 
tinue to be the safeguard of American liberty, must be felt 
in the souls and hearts of our youths. Only the moulding of 
a socially-minded society can serve to establish securely our 
social order. This is the job of the school. This must be 
the aim of the “new American teacher.” 

If even our present standards of living are to be main- 
tained, the youth of our land, more than ever today, must 
be trained with regard to the deepness and broadness of 
democratic ideals and service to others—the same ideals of 
personal initiative and service to others that dictatorships of 
our day have tossed to the four winds. Men who act 
promptly, who consecrate their energies, will be needed 
in every city, town, office, and factory. The school must 
possess, through its teachers primarily, a mew creative, or- 
ganizing, and perfective power. People today are free from 
labor. Tomorrow they will be freer. Our youth must be 
placed in such an environment that ideals are created as they 
go along. Their experiences must be of the type that pro- 
mote a continuous desire for a fuller and happier life. 

We in America are forever wanting to create something 
and we judge the value of anything by what it can accom- 
plish. But efficiency in business and factory alone will not 
preserve our democracy for future generations. There must 
be the realization of the need for efficient national coopera- 
tion, and the true meaning of the virtues of restraint, self- 
control, balance, and sacrifice must receive the schools’ 
prompt and thoughtful attention. The school of tomorrow 
in America must be, therefore, as John Dewey expresses it, 
“both individualistic and socialistic.” It must recognize the 
formation of a certain character as the only genuine basis of 
right living, and that this “right character” is now to be 
formed without the influence of institutional and community 
life upon the individual. But the school by its intervention 
may determine the ethical results of these influences. 
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Today’s schools must “radiate ideals and purposes that, 
in the citizenship of tomorrow, will become the fabric of an 
improved social structure.” It is the job of the school to 
perpetuate democratic ideals for the sake of future genera- 
tions—lest our democracy crumble. If the pioneer spirit 
which has carried us forward is further to solidify our 
social structure, then the teacher and the schools must 
change with the demands of our economic life. 


Actualities in American Society 

Therefore, keeping strictly in mind the fact that our 
schools are the agencies of successful living, education in its 
effort to combine the values of the sciences and the arts, must 
keep squarely before the thinking processes of the educated 
the following actualities in American society today: 

1. The pupil of today will soon be thrust upon his own 
resources in a world that has little regard for indi- 
viduals. 

2. Only by concerted effort and harmonious cooperation 
with his fellows will he be able to realize the fullness 
of a successful life. 

3. America needs thinking men and women more than 
ever before. 

4. The business cult of America seeks men who have 
convincing principles and attitudes with regard to the 
problems of business. 

Individuality has its place in our search for happiness. 

Future democracy will demand men who are drawing 

powers, not driving forces. 

7. It takes sheer grit to defend the first ideals of democracy 

against the forces that would mar them. 

8. Mutual respect and mutual understanding on the part 
of an individual are absolutely indispensable to a citizen 
in a democratic state. 

g. The well-trained will have less fear of unemployment 
and may look forward to increased opportunities with 
additional training and growth of personal fitness. 


yt 


10. Good health and personal equipment still remain im- 
portant to achievement. 

11. Industrial unrest, political problems, economic differ- 
ences threaten our democracy. 

12. Added protest is arising against the uninspired, un- 
educated, unconsecrated individual. 

13. The questions of taxation, transportation, immigration, 
elections, tariff, industrial disputes, public education, 
war, and peace demand intelligent participation and 
solution. 

14. Democracy is “up for sale.” 


The Great Teacher Creates Men 


Education to be effective for the preservation of democracy 
must utilize the methods and materials of instruction which 
are available in the particular situation we find ourselves 
today. It was once said of a great teacher in one of our 
universities that he “created men.” This singular ability 
to point out to a person his own power is the greatest crea- 
tive work on earth. But only a few such great men are alive 
and the educand is very likely never to come in contact with 
any of them. The only other way, then, is for the school in 
general to be the “creative power,” the force for individual- 
ism as well as socialistic happiness and successful participa- 
tion in a democracy. 

In view of what has been said I shall discuss my phil- 
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osophy of education with reference to the following issues: 

1. The Place of the School, 2. Teacher Equipment, 3. 
Elimination of Levels, 4. The Vocational Aspect, 5. Freedom 
and the School, 6. Education for Character, 7. Independent 
Thinking, 8. Conclusion. 


The Place of the Schooi 

The great moments in history are not the ones the his- 
torians usually incorporate into their history books. Rather 
they are the moments when ideas are born and grow into 
ideals that become as tools in the hands of mankind. “The 
birth of an idea such as the brotherhood of man or the 
Golden Rule is more important than the rise and fall of the 
Roman Empire,” declares Joy Elmer Morgan. “Thomas 
Paine’s ‘Common Sense’ was more powerful than any arma- 
ment; and Washington’s ideals and unselfish devotion to 
liberty and the Republic established a nation that might 
easily have gone down in chaos,” Morgan further declares. 
It appears to the writer that those times when ideas come to 
be stated in terms that the multitude can grasp are particu- 
larly significant in the advance of democratic institutions. 

Education is certainly a social process—a process of living 
and not a preparation for future living. It is the duty of 
the school to present life, real and vital life, to the child. 
Unless the school and the experiences therein become a 
“Continuum” in the child’s growth and personal equipment 
he becomes overwhelmed by the multiplicity of activities in 
his life and thus becomes disintegrated. Any activities of 
the school, any information, any lessons to be learned, any 
habits formed or ideas contracted that do not become a part 
of the life experience of the child are certainly not educa- 
tive. In this respect the school miserably fails. 

Much of the child’s play environment is utterly unor- 
ganized. His home environment is either planned with 
respect to the needs of the adult members of the family or 
not planned at all. His religious environment is either 
“nil” or of an unsatisfactory denominational and artificial 
nature. Remunerative work in which he engages is designed 
to produce results of an economic value rather than moral 
and social growth. Only in the school is there a chance 
to plan an environment that will bring full return in growth 
towards civilized and democratic maturity. 

It is high time our schools realize the mere futility of 
examinations and memorization; of repetitive learning and 
suppressive discipline, and begin to realize the complexity of 
human life and abandon outworn ideas, ideals, and attitudes. 
In view of the large number of pupils, the wide range of 
abilities, the failure of the home to function as an educative 
environment and the utter failure of the church as an insti- 
tution for civic growth, the lack of flexibility of the curricu- 
lum in most of our schools is a shameful disgrace. As the 
writer looks upon America and sees that it is almost the 
only great power that still holds fast to the processes of 
democracy, and as he sees the forces of dictatorship and 
authoritarianism gaining headway all over the world, he 
feels that we should rise up and teach the meaning of dem- 
ocracy and the practices whereby that democracy may be 
maintained with an intensity which the schools have never 
known before. The school must teach pupils how to obtain 
ideas and facts, how to develop sound and independent 
thinking, how to compare conflicting opinions, how to divest 
themselves of wrong notions and how to “galvanize” them- 
selves against propaganda, and how to stand on their own 
feet in a world that has little respect for the individual. 
The program of every school in America today needs to 
fully aware of the fact that: 

The future will change more rapidly than the past. 

Society needs dynamic thinkers more than ever before. 

The school must prepare pupils to continue learning and 

not attempt to complete the process. 

4. Habitual reactions cannot furnish an adequate basis for a 
useful courageous life. 
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5. Information usually fails to function and such phases as 
sex, politics, and ethics are completely neglected. 
Society needs the skeptic who has the courage to promote 
new ideas and to work them out in a new economic 
order. (The school usually produces placid, self-con- 
tained, satisfied souls). 

7. Problems of war and peace, fascism, etc. can be studied 
in school without final solution. 

8. The individual in a democracy must be guided by 
rational processes. That he is not is a well known fact, 

To quote from the last section of a booklet published by 
the Educational Policies Commission called “The Purposes 
of Education in American Democracy”: “Measuring the 
results of the school must be increasingly concerned with 
such questions as these: Are the children growing in their 
ability to work together? Do they show greater skill in 
weighing evidence? Are they learning to be fair and 
tolerant in situations where conflicts arise? Are they sym- 
pathetic in the presence of suffering and indignant in the 
presence of injustice? Are they becoming more skilled in 
doing some useful type of work? Are they more honest, 
more reliable, more temperate, more humane? Are they 
finding happiness in their present family life? Are they 
living in accordance with the rules of health? Are they cu- 
rious about the natural world about them? Do they appre- 
ciate their rich inheritance in art, literature, and music? etc.” 

These are criteria for estimating the effectiveness of a 
democratic school system. Until such criteria assume high 
importance in our public schools the purposes of education 
are certainly being neglected. 


Teacher Equipment 

“Utopia,” it has been said, “has no parliament, no politics, 
no private wealth, no business competition, no lunatics, no 
defectives, no prisoners, nor cripples, and it has none of these 
things because it has teachers and schools, who are all that 
teachers and schools can be.” We cannot hope to arrive 
at such a perfect state in the near future. But I am firmly 
convinced that one of the weakest links in our whole demo- 
cratic school system is the teacher. Regardless of the ex- 
tremes of the activity program and the tendency to push 
the teacher into the background, the fact remains that our 
boys and girls need the expert guidance of a teacher with 
an international mind and an understanding of the fact that 
there is still a very definite place for idealism in our school 
instruction. I am_ old-fashioned enough to believe that 
leadership is the only quality in a teacher that influences 
conduct. In fagt the worth of the leadership quality in an 
individual’s personality can be measured by the degree to 
which that person is able to change conduct. Leadership 
and paternalism are one and the same thing. The good 
leader says very little about cooperation but has it just the 
same. How many of our teachers possess this fundamental 
quality of leadership? 

I am of the opinion that teaching in a democratic school 
system is good to the extent that the pupils grow, not only 
in subject matter, but in social consciousness and increased 
interest in the affairs of the community, desiring to improve 
and stimulate the various activities of the community and 
even of their state and nation. 

Teaching is good to the extent that it raises the moral tone 
of the pupils and of the school, and to the extent that those 
boys and girls in the school show a satisfied emotional re- 
action to the general program of instruction. 

If the pupils, too, show the personal development of self- 
control in significant situations then they are receiving the 
proper guidance and leadership. Above all I believe that 
no school, regardless of its size or the community or state 
in which it is located, should give employment to any 
teacher who does not possess the following characteristics of 
personality and ability: 

1. Ability to stimulate interest 
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. Wealth of comment 

. Effective organization of subject matter 

Provision for individual differences 

Knowledge of the objectives of education 

Use of the experiences of pupils 

Skill in question procedure 

Skill in measuring results in the form of conduct 
change 

g. Willingness to experiment 

10. Definite objectives or goals 

11. Familiar with current procedures of classroom practice 
12. Determination to grow professionally. 


To quote P. H. Sheats, “A middle way must look upon 
the teacher as an agent of the society in which he lives, 
delegated to personally demonstrate in his own life and to 
transmit to others the method of intelligence by which each 
may come to be self-directing in his thinking.” 
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Elimination of Levels 

The gaining of knowledge that is to have real importance 
in controlling conduct must have more than the development 
of familiarity. Familiarity alone is deadening and certainly 
not educative. Knowledge must change the individual and 
be adopted by him before it is worth while in the educative 
process. If a pupil can place knowledge in his “systems of 
value” so that it can function in his living then that 
knowledge is of some definite use. For example, many 
pupils become familiar with the processes of government 
and taxation in their school life and then make little use of 
it later because they have not understood its meaning to 
them personally. 

It appears to me that our “grade system” in education is 
deplorable indeed and not conducive to the modern idea 
of the aims and goals of education in the school environ- 
ment. If one were to ask a boy or girl of any age today 
where or to what point in his education he has progressed, 
the answer would undoubtedly be, “I am in the seventh 
grade or I am a Sophomore in high school.” The principle 
of goal-seeking or the relationship between himself and 
situations in life never enters his mind. This is the fault 
of the teaching processes employed and the grade system in 
vogue in our schools. 

Regardless of what others believe in this respect, I am 
of the opinion that the average high school pupil finds 
each grade a “dead-end educational experience.” Why all 
this time spent in English, biology, or mathematics with 
certain courses in these fields absolutely required in cer- 
tain grades? It is time the secondary school places some 
emphasis upon real experience and vital life situations with 
continued significance instead of an inflexible curriculum 
with “dead-end” levels of experience. I see no reason why 
subject-matter organization with respect to grade-levels 
could not be discarded to the benefit of the proper educa- 
tion of an individual in a democracy. After all, in life 
one faces a steady, continuous stream of complex situations 
which must be solved by seriousness of purpose and well- 
thought-out procedures. 


The Vocational Aspect 

The art of finding one’s place and of helping others to 
find themselves and their places may well become one of 
the greatest skills in all living. Strictly speaking each in- 
dividual has his place; no two of us are alike; no two of 
us hold the same ambitions; no two of us express entirely 
the same sentiments; no two of us have the same qualifica- 
tions for success in our social living; no two fulfill the 
same duties; no two possess the same abilities to earn a liv- 
ing; and there is, therefore, every reason for encouraging 
each individual to find an adequate form of self-expression 
and work. 

The only way is for each individual, with the aid of 
proper guidance in the school, (and this phase is sadly 
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neglected) to attempt to find his own proper place in this 
world of growing complexity and extreme social and eco- 
nomic competition. “Gone with the wind” is the day when 
one can find a job easily. When the pupil’s school days 
are completed there will be no person or business, no estab- 
lishment or corporation waiting to receive him with open 
arms. Unemployment is the nation’s greatest problem and it 
will continue to be so for many years to come. 

There is a complete lack of recognition of the individual 
in industry today. A man is expected to conform strictly 
to the rules of the organization or business or union to 
which he belongs. A typical example would be a brick- 
layer’s union, decreeing how many bricks a man shall lay 
in an hour, how many hours he shall work, and what grade 
of work he shall do. The man of skill must moderate his 
skill and the quick-motioned man must lessen his pace to 
suit a deplorable average. If trouble arises a man must 
strike with the others. At his trade he has very little free- 
dom and few opportunities for initiative. These condi- 
tions prevail in varied form in the economic world. Rules, 
a system, creed, political machine or other more deadly 
schemes, managed by a few and put upon the many, exist 
in almost every field of work. The result is that some 
men feel restrained and cramped. Others do not measure 
up to these existing standards. What if one does not 
measure up? ‘The result is unemployment and a loss of 
personal pride. 

How can one fit himself to live in a common society of 
this sort? Here is the writer’s answer. An individual dis- 
covers himself by what he overcomes. A man’s experiences 
fit him for his work. Emerson once said that “society is 
a conspiracy against the individual.” If a man’s experiences 
fit him for his work, it is the job of the school to produce 
these experiences. I see no reason why serious vocational 
choice cannot be considered in high school. The fact re- 
mains that it seldom is considered. In this respect the 
school is neglecting one of its major opportunities for real 
benefit to the individual. 

To quote A. G. Melvin, “To the general program should 
be added a series of vocational experiences in which both 
school and community cooperate.” Vocational training 
should thus be taken from the common secondary school 
basis, and experiences in special schools or apprenticeship 
work should be given in the community so that a particular 
training should be received concurrently with the other edu- 
cational needs which the individual’s personality requires. 


Freedom and the School 

A working democracy presupposes the presence of free- 
dom. But economic freedom in our country is certainly not 
actually present to the average citizen. With the growth of 
population and the growing complexity of our social order, 
economic freedom has become less in actuality. From the 
moment the day begins we are forced to depend upon others 
for the actual economic and material necessities of life and 
physical existence. But there is a greater type of freedom 
than the economic or the political which an educational 
system in a democracy should strive to foster and maintain. 
This is the freedom of intelligence. John Dewey is willing 
to assert that “the only freedom that is of enduring im- 
portance is freedom of intelligence, that is to say, freedom of 
observation and judgment exercised in behalf of purposes 
that are intrinsically worth while.” 

One of the strong points in favor of the progressive 
school, I believe, is its insistence upon a greater degree of 
outward freedom for the child in order that a greater 
amount of inward freedom may be developed by and 
through his school experiences. External, physical freedom 
then becomes only a means to the end. Freedom of move- 
ment by the pupil as a means enables the teacher to under- 
stand the child better and promotes normal physical and 
mental health and vigor. Since outward freedom is pre- 
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supposed in the very nature of the learning process, the 
desirable elements of keen observation and judgment can 
only be properly developed if that outward freedom is 
present. 

I am more interested here, however, in the least degree 
of freedom available to man, namely, the power to step back 
or advance in the moral scale. Deeper and clearer think- 
ing upon moral requirements is surely a necessity in a 
democratic state, and, more than that, is certainly the job of 
the school. “Our freedom in this sense,” says Dresser, “is 
our ability to move toward values as an end rather than 
toward consequences.” 

What should interest the school most is the hope that 
by its pupils becoming more rational they may acquire a 
higher and more constant state of character and moral 
freedom. Bergson claims that “we may grow in freedom by 
becoming ever more true to an ideal.” Becoming steadfast 
in the pursuit of goodness men find themselves less con- 
cerned with the unpleasant consciousness that they may fail 
and far less harassed by limitations. 

What can the school do about this important phase of 
education in which it is definitely lacking? Keen observa- 
tion and judgment are important elements of this mental 
and spiritual freedom. Ease of mind is a democratic priv- 
ilege. Our freedom to choose demands expert guidance 
on the part of the teacher and the school. Freedom implies 
something more than optimism. What we need is a work- 
ing faith to enable us to be constructive in thought, word, 
and deed. Interpretation of these ideals, not mere explana- 
tion, is what a pupil has a right to demand from the school. 


Education for Character 

Dewey has defined character as “the interpretation of 
habits.” Character is acquired by reactions upon cir- 
cumstances. The man of weak character permits these 
circumstances to mold him, while the man of strong char- 
acter refashions his native abilities and either selects cir- 
cumstances or regards any circumstance he may be forced to 
face as an opportunity to improve himself and to force his 
general character up a notch, so to speak, toward a greater 
realization of the good life. Education for character implies, 
of course, education for good and strong character. Here 
again the careful choice of experiences is paramount and 
the school can not be too careful about this matter. Every 
experience completed is not educative, especially as regards 
character education. 

Among school people the question is often asked, “Shall 
we educate for character?” In my opinion there is no 
argument to this point. What else is real education but 
character-building? Character involves the organization of 
impulses, desires, dispositions, motives, intentions, emotion, 
feeling, thought, will, choice, freedom, values, as a unifying 
ideal. All these elements combined equal man’s selfhood 
“in toto.” 

For the school the proper organization of these great ele- 
ments of life is a large order but an important one. Every 
phase of the curriculum, every unit of instruction, every 
subdivision of every unit, should have embodied within 
itself some moral fabric—a character-building thought which 
will aid the child to find himself in such a complex society 
as he will be forced to endure. The method of presentation 
may be left to the individual teacher or school, but the 
thought should be there, and no part of the curriculum 
should be allowed to pass the desks of supervisors and 
administrators without its presence in some definite, con- 
crete form. 


Independent Thinking 

There is nothing more important for the preservation of 
democracy than the development of independent thinking 
on the part of the citizens in that democracy. Dictatorships 
have thus far been short-lived. The reason is indeed obvious. 
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The people in these states have not been taught the business 
of independent thinking. They have not been taught to 
understand nor to be willing to assume individual responsi- 
bilities. It seems to me that one of the most ultimate values 
or goals of education in our nation should be the develop. 
ment of personalities that are able to think for themselves 
under either normal or abnormal circumstances. 

Demiashkevich claims that “independent thinking on the 
part of citizens is one of the mightiest weapons of self. 
defense that a democracy can possess against the ‘Prince of 
Darkness,’ who is the worst enemy of democracies because 
he is the greatest ally of demagogues, dictators, and tyrants,” 
Independent thinking can not be very well attained in our 
schools without the experienced, powerful intellect of a 
great teacher. John Stuart Mill has said: “Government and 
civil society are the most complicated of all subjects acces- 
sible to the human mind and he who would deal completely 
with them as a thinker, and not as a blind follower of a 
party, requires not only a general knowledge of the lead. 
ing facts of life, both moral and material, but an under- 
standing exercised and disciplined in the principles and 
rules of sound thinking, up to a point which neither the 
experience of life, nor any science or branch of knowledge 
affords.” 

In America today we have more crime than ever before, 
More political graft than any nation has ever experienced, 
More careless luxury than even Rome would dare boast of. 
More illiteracy than in previous generations. More suicides 
and shipwrecked lives than before 1914, all because decent 
conduct of proper inhibitions cannot function in a mind 
which lacks the fundamental training necessary for inde 
pendent thought and wise action. 


Conclusion 

The problem of a school in a democracy is to instill into 
the minds and hearts of our youth the virtues which con- 
stitute the criteria of a happy, successful life as an individual 
and as a member of society. The virtues of temperance, 
prudence, self-control, courage, manliness, endurance, in- 
dependence, patience, wisdom, self-culture, and the Christian 
view must be given a more important and more sincere 
place in the development and methodology of our school 
curriculum. If our democracy is to be spared from the 
forces that would destroy it, the social virtues of justice, 
equality, opportunity, benevolence, and charity must be 
taught as a part necessary for the individual to play in his 
relationship with other individuals. 

It has been the democratic movement that has extended 
the principle of equality to the political, social, and economic 
realms of our life, and it is this essential idea that has made 
the event of democracy a revolution of supreme importance. 
So far in America we lack a fully self-conscious democracy. 
The desirable virtues mentioned above must be made con- 
crete in an actual social program if our democracy is to 
be preserved. 

To play one’s part in the solution of the problems of 
democracy one must rise to the level of thought which is 
occasionally attained when facing a great crisis, such as the 
World War. But one cannot rise to such a level of thought 
if the means by which it is done have never been taught 
or made understandable to the individual. There is a 
dualism in American life today. In theory we may be ideal- 
ists but in practice we are certainly materialists. The avet- 
age American is apt to be thoughtless and adventurous 
when criticism does not press upon him. When analysis 
and solution of any problem are absolutely a necessity he 
fails from lack of ability and fundamental training. 

To conclude, in America we need a universally conscious 
democratic atmosphere for the preservation of the ideals and 
principles of good living. To the school must be delegated 
the task of bringing about the desirable atmosphere. 
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The Present Textbook Emergency 


Wm. L. Connor, Superintendent of Schools, Allentown 


NE of the ablest teachers in a large city school system 

remarked to me recently, “Both textbooks and sup- 
plementary books are becoming so scarce in our city that 
we shall have to have a bond issue soon to replenish the 
shelves. No ordinary budget appropriation will take care 
of the need.” 

Everywhere over the State of Pennsylvania and elsewhere 
in the country at large complaints are beginning to be 
heard about the shortage of textbooks—the need for more 
and better books. The most obvious explanation for what 
has happened is this: During the depth of the depression, 
teachers, principals, and superintendents were more than 
happy to cooperate with boards of education in reducing 
expenditures for textbooks, and took pride in the economies 
which they could bring about by using old books, rebound 
books, or, in some cases, even doing without books. Then, 
as the depression waned, boards of education, urged by tax- 
payers’ associations, began to look on low expenditures for 
textbooks as an evidence of efficiency in school administra- 
tion and to redouble their efforts to keep appropriations 
for textbooks at the new low. 


Textbook Schools 

But this is not the whole story. ‘Teachers and school 
officers are in part to blame for the present situation. At 
the turn of the century, American schools were textbook 
schools. Almost the sole duty of the teacher was to see 
that the pupils learned what was in the textbooks pro- 
vided for them. Learning consisted largely in drill and 
examinations suitable for checking, through words, the 
effect of drill. This led to verbalism on the part of chil- 
dren of average and less-than-average ability, and _pro- 
vided real education only for those abler pupils, from better 
social environment, who were able to supplement the text- 
books taught in the schools from libraries in the home. 

To counteract this tendency, teachers in the expanding 
normal schools and teachers colleges began to inveigh 
against the slavish use of textbooks and to point out errors 
of fact in them; and, in order to destroy uncritical belief in 
the printed word, they went past the valid point they had to 
make and all but destroyed any belief in the printed word. 
Thus the true value of textbooks was not inculcated in the 
minds of young persons in teacher-training institutions; and, 
when these persons became teachers, they, in turn, created 
distrust of the textbook in the minds of pupils in the schools. 

The Progressive Education movement, with its emphasis 
on problem solving, minimized the need for textbooks and 
exaggerated the need for a wide variety of supplementary 
books for reference and general reading. There was a time, 
no doubt, when this emphasis on problem solving and the 
importance of using books rather than slavishly adhering 
to any one book was important, but it seems today that even 
that movement has gone too far. 


The Role of the Workbook 


Another reason for the decline in the amount spent for 
textbooks in recent years has been the growth in popularity 
of the workbook. There is not space to analyze this move- 
ment, but, in general, it is safe to say that even the best 
of workbooks tend to reduce the achievement of pupils in 
the classes using them to a dead level of mediocrity. Work- 
books are never an adequate substitute for textbooks; and, 
as frequently used, they consume much time that should be 
given to intelligent analysis and discussion of the content 
of textbooks and supplementary materials. It is impossible 
at this time to tell how much taxpayers’ money, and pupils’ 


time, has been diverted from the purchase and use of legit- 
imate textbooks to the purchase and use of mediocre work- 
books. 

Teachers of English and the social studies have, perhaps, 
been guiltier in all these respects than most others. In the 
case of English, the minimum essentials in facts and skills 
needed by all are extremely small. In spite of this, text- 
books have grown in size as each author has attempted to 
provide the material needed to stimulate eager reading, writ- 
ing and talking, all in the effort to solve life’s problems, 
and, incidentally but certainly, to supply pupils with suff- 
cient motive to acquire the desired facts and skills. Either 
the authors of English textbooks have failed in their purpose, 
or the teachers of English have failed to recognize how well 
they have really done, for, in this field above all others, 
there has been a tendency to abandon the textbook even as 
a guide. One of the more constructive critics of the situation 
analyzes it thus: 

“But the essential education of youth comes from their 
contact with creative teachers and dynamic instructional 
materials. An excellent teacher as well as one who is medi- 
ocre needs tools, such as dictionaries, reference books, anthol- 
ogies of literature, individual classics, language-composi- 
tion texts, and practice materials in the English classroom. 
Evidence of the creativeness of a teacher is not that she 
teaches without books but that she so teaches with books 
that her pupils develop independent study habits essential 
to continuous self-education. 

* * *& * 


“Whether or not pupils buy their books, they should learn 
to take care of them. That teachers and pupils using free 
textbooks are responsible for the physical condition of the 
books is a routine fact known to school authorities and to 
taxpayers. But far more important than physical care of 
equipment is its intelligent use in furthering learning. 

“If, as in the case of most textbooks nowadays, a book has 
been prepared based on classroom situations, teachers and 
pupils will gain from studying the author’s organization of 
experience, the typographical aids, the study guides, the 
suggested bibliographies. To say that a teacher ‘follows’ a 
textbook may be a compliment if the book as written is 
adapted to her pupils. Merely to skip around in a book or 
to paraphrase the assignment does not necessarily increase 
its learning value to the pupils.”* 

In the case of history and the other social studies, the 
facts and skills are so voluminous that the textbook writer 
is confronted with the dilemma of writing an interesting 
story of the periods or topics to be studied, without much 
meat, or of packing the book with so many facts that each 
sentence requires close analysis, and supplementary reading 
or personal illumination by the teacher, to make it clear. 
However, the best textbook makers have added reading and 
study helps and special exercises for the development of 
projects vitalizing the work. The teacher of the social 
studies who is inclined to accept the current criticism of 
textbooks might do well to consider the following statement: 

“It is easy to overemphasize the deficiencies of textbooks. 
In comparison with courses of study, they are far less abstract 
and far more explicit; they are more competently made; 
the organization and sequence are better; and the references. 
appended to the various sections are, as compared with those 
in courses of study, distinctly superior. The average text- 
book is far sounder, pedagogically and from the point of 


* Broening, Angela M., Conducting Experiences in English, D. Appleton- 
Century Company, 1939. pp. 328 and 336. 
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view of scholarship and up-to-dateness, than the average 
course of study; and the best textbook is probably better 
from any of these points of view than the best course of 
study. Undoubtedly, the worst textbook is far from being 
as objectionable as the worst course of study in content, in 
organization, or in the methods of teaching recommended.”* 


The Selection of Textbooks 


It would be easy to go on into other subject-matter fields, 
such as science and even mathematics, but enough has been 
said to bring home this point: If they are to persuade boards 
of education to buy the textbooks their pupils need in order 
to profit most from the instruction given in the schools, 
teachers, supervisors, and school administrators need to take 
a more constructively critical attitude toward the selection 
and use of textbooks. They must learn to select the best 
textbooks; they must learn how to use them to the best ad- 
vantage; and, above all, they must learn how to explain to 
boards of education the need for more and better textbooks. 

Teachers colleges and graduate schools of education need 
to offer courses in textbook selection and use, not just a few 
prejudiced class exercises at the end of special methods 
courses. They might even include, for advanced students of 
exceptional promise, something of the art of textbook writ- 
ing. Thus the new teacher coming into the schools might 
be brought to understand and appreciate, and to acquire 
some skill in using the commonest of all educational tools, 
the textbook. 

Most textbooks today are good textbooks. * Many of them 
are supremely good. However, there are still pot-boilers 
among them—books unworthy of the authors and the pub- 
lishers who produce them, books sold on price or other con- 
siderations than merit. More discriminating choice of text- 
books may even lead publishers to adopt more uniformly 
high standards for their books and sounder methods of 
advertising and marketing. 


Cost of Textbooks 

Now to the problem of expense. In their efforts to re- 
duce expenditures many boards of education in smaller 
districts have adopted the policy of selling old books to 
secondhand dealers and purchasing for current use other 
secondhand books from them, and nearly all of the boards 
in larger districts have established repair stations for books. 
The first practice gives opportunity for questionable dealings. 
Within proper limits, the second practice is sound. How- 
ever, it is common knowledge that a repaired or re-bound 
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book has numerous disadvantages over a new book. 

a. It lacks hygienic qualities and may be conducive to the 
spread of disease. 

b. It lacks stimulating qualities conducive to learning le. 
cause of its worn or drab appearance; and, due to the 
methods used in repair, it is frequently difficult to read and 
almost impossible to use effectively for close and continued 
study. 

c. It lacks the corrections and improvements which find 
their way intc new printings. Practically every printing of 
a book nowadays contains vital improvements. 

d. It tends to prevent the adoption of new texts, even 
when the authorities know that newer books are needed, 

Early last summer, Superintendent F. Herman Fritz of 
Chester made a quick survey of budget appropriations for 
textbooks in selected districts of Pennsylvania for the year 


1940-41. His findings appear below: 


TaBLeE I 
CHESTER, PENNSYLVANIA, PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
July 10, 1940 
PER PUPIL COST OF TEXT AND SUPPLEMENTARY BOOKS 
BASED UPON TOTAL ENROLLMENT FOR THE SCHOOL 


YEAR 1939-1940 AND BUDGET ALLOTMENT FOR 
1940-1941 

Per Pupil Budget 

Cost 1940-1941 

Harrisburg -97 15,450 
Wilkes-Barre 1.01 12,750 
York 1.03 12,003 
EM COTS, lh an ee ee 1.05 18,000 
Chester 1.10 13,000 
CARN OE 5s wane. eer tarone Wales 1.12 11,500 
Lansdowne 1.24 3,000 
Darby 1.29 2,888 
Reading b37 29,339 
BURRIS eames onde Se Ase tecs yee eta 1.45 3,000 
WWHIIAREMISBIONE occa sie haves Dawa ee 1.45 13,000 
Coatesville 1.58 6,000 
OME | Slee racrunetorine emacs 1.75 Naat 
INGIINO WAR | 5 Aoii eo hietiew ees 1.78 12,350 
Lebanon 1.82 9,500 
Pottstown 1.83 8,300 
West Chester 2.00 5,300 
Upper Darby 18,000 
BMe. Sianeteanic cna 21,585 


Since then, the present writer has looked into the matter 
of textbook expenditures as reported in the financial reports 
of the boards of education * in certain selected districts in 
the State of Pennsylvania. His findings appear below: 

(Turn to page 182) 


II 
ED SCHOOL DISTRICTS PENNSYLVANIA 


1924-25 to 1939-40 
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1939-40 1934-35 1929-30 1924-25 
Net Total Expendi- Net Total Expendt- Net Total Expendi.- Net Total Expendi- 
Enroll- Expendi- ture Per Enroll- Expendi- ture Per Enroll-  Expendi- ture Per Enroll- Expendi- ture Per 
ment tures “pi ment tures Pupil ment tures Pupil ment tures Pupil 
Ist Class 
Philadelphia ........... 270,393 $275,856 $1.02 288,884 $299,748 $1.04 284,761 $441,489 $1.55 294,901 $404,199 $1.37 
Pittsburgh 99,560 57,291 58 106,773 73,729 .69 101,856 - 104,075 1.02 104,854 117,893 1,12 
2nd Class 
Allentown .....<4 «000+ 16,256 16,098 99 17,198 13,508 .79 17,053 29,654 1.74 15,115 12,929 86 
re pee peer ic 18,322 43,505 2.37 19,976 22,026 1.10 18,882 33,104 4.75 16,911 27,792 1.64 
Lower Merion .....e.0. 5,729 15,604 2.72 5,413 12,631 2.33 ** * ** ** ** oF 
Baegetonte ae acd ceroct 22,816 28,231 1.24 26,839 40,030 1.49 26,003 40,179 1.55 26,864 48,941 1.82 
Bore) ie icc dant Seen 10,517 11,139 1.06 10,436 12,578 1.21 9,928 20,079 2.02 8,988 18,668 2.08 
3rd Class 
BRICIOG) os acincam seen s 4,093 6,895 1.68 4,152 5,849 1.41 3,739 7,951 2.13 
eee r ree 1,878 3,217 1.71 2,073 3,366 1.62 1,956 3,142 1.61 
AA eee a 2,759 4,582 1.66 2,747 5,790 2.11 2,608 3,985 1.53 
Sei arse Uw an acres 2,460 2,982 1.21 2,678 3,096 1.16 5,603 3.444 61 
oe il ae 4,163 7,492 1.80 4,023 5,826 1.45 3,851 8,155 2.12 
KGtAONING cn ce ccccses 2,304 2,976 1.29 2,357 3,471 1.47 2,110 4,253 2.02 
Middletown . ..s0s-00- 1,573 1,320 184 1,581 2,061 1.30 1,404 1,708 1.22 
ee PEO ree 1,514 1,691 1.42 1,342 1,490 4:11 
ees ° 4,037 6,356 1.57 4,040 6,846 1.69 3,682 7,407 2.01 
Steelton . 2,479 1,701 .69 2,593 1,920 .74 2,430 4,605 1.90 
** Third class in 1924-25 and 1929-30. 
* Horn, Ernest L., ‘‘The Crisis in Instructional Equipment,’’ Business * Data supplied by the State Department of Public Instruction from the 


Annual Financial Reports of the several school districts of the State. 
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What’s a Flag?* 


HAT’S A FLAG? What’s the love of country for 

which it stands? Maybe it begins with love of the 
land itself. It is the fog rolling in with the tide at Eastport, 
or through the Golden Gate and among the towers of San 
Francisco. It is the sun coming up behind the White Moun- 
tains, over the Green, throwing a shining glory on Lake 
Champlain and above the Adirondacks. It is the storied 
Mississippi rolling swift and muddy past St. Louis, rolling 
past Cairo, pouring down past the levees of New Orleans. 
It is lazy noontide in the pines of Carolina, it is a sea of 
wheat rippling in Western Kansas, it is the San Francisco 
peaks far north across the glowing nakedness of Arizona, it 
is the Grand Canyon and a little stream coming down out 
of a New England ridge, in which are trout. 

It is men at work. It is the storm-tossed fishermen coming 
into Gloucester and Provincetown and Astoria. It is the 
farmer riding his great machine in the dust of harvest, the 
dairyman going to the barn before sunrise, the lineman 
mending the broken wire, the miner drilling for the blast. 
It is the servants of fire in the murky splendor of Pittsburgh, 
between the Allegheny and the Monongahela, the trucks 
rumbling through the night, the locomotive engineer bring- 
ing the train in on time, the pilot in the clouds, the riveter 
running along the beam a hundred feet in air. It is the 
clerk in the office, the housewife doing the dishes and send- 
ing the children off to school. It is the teacher, doctor, and 
parson tending and helping, body and soul, for small reward. 

It is small things remembered, the little corners of the 
land, the houses, the people that each one loves. We love 
our country because there was a little tree on a hill, and 
grass thereon, and a sweet valley below; because the hurdy- 
gurdy man came along on a sunny morning in a city 
street; because a beach or a farm or a lane or a house that 
might not seem much to others were once, for each of us, 
made magic. It is voices that are remembered only, no 
longer heard. It is parents, friends, the lazy chat of street 
and store and office, and the ease of mind that makes life 
tranquil. It is Summer and Winter, rain and sun and storm. 
These are flesh of our flesh, bone of our bone, blood of our 
blood, a lasting part of what we are, each of us and all of 
us together. 

It is stories told. It is the Pilgrims dying in their first 
dreadful Winter. It is the minute man standing his ground 
at Concord Bridge, and dying there. It is the army in rags, 
sick, freezing, starving at Valley Forge. It is the wagons 
and the men on foot going westward over Cumberland 
Gap, floating down the great rivers, rolling over the great 
plains. It is the settler hacking fiercely at the primeval forest 
on his new, his own lands. It is Thoreau at Walden Pond, 
Lincoln at Cooper Union, and Lee riding home from Ap- 
pomattox. It is corruption and disgrace, answered always 
by men who would not let the flag lie in the dust, who 
have stood up in every generation to fight for the old 
ideals and the old rights, at risk of ruin or of life itself. 

It is a great multitude of people on pilgrimage, common 
and ordinary people, charged with the usual human fail- 
ings, yet filled with such a hope as never caught the ima- 
ginations and the hearts of any nation on earth before. The 
hope of liberty. The hope of justice. The hope of a land 
in which a man can stand straight, without fear, without 
rancor. 

The land and the people and the flag—the land a conti- 
nent, the people of every race, the flag a symbol of what 
humanity may aspire to when the wars are over and the 
barriers are down; to these each generation must be dedi- 
cated and consecrated anew, to defend with life itself, if 
need be, but, above all, in friendliness, in hope, in courage, 
to live for. 


* An editorial from The New York Times, June 14, 1940. Reprinted by 
permission, 
















































































© Harold M. Lambert, Philadelphia 


Salute to the Flag 


I pledge allegiance to the Flag of the United States of 
America and to the Republic for which it stands, one 
Nation, indivisible, with liberty and justice for all. 


The present generation must rise to the intellectual and 
moral stature of the men and women who founded the 
Xepublic.—Education and the Defense of American Dem- 
ocracy, Educational Policies Commission. 


The Star Spangled Banner 


Oh, say can you see, by the dawn’s early light, 

What so proudly we hailed at the twilight’s last gleaming? 

Whose broad stripes and bright stars through the perilous 
fight, 

O’er the ramparts we watched were so gallantly streaming? 

And the rocket’s red glare, the bombs bursting in air, 

Gave proof through the night that our flag was still there. 

Oh, say, does that Star Spangled Banner, yet wave 

O’er the land of the free and the home of the brave? 


On the shore, dimly seen through the mists of the deep, 
Where the foe’s haughty host in dread silence reposes, 
What is that which the breeze, o’er the towering steep, 
As it fitfully blows, half conceals, half discloses? 

Now it catches the gleam of the morning’s first beam, 

In full glory reflected now shines on the stream; 

Tis the Star Spangled Banner, oh long may it wave 
O’er the land of the free and the home of the brave! 


Oh, thus be it ever when free men shall stand 

Between their loved homes and the war’s desolation! 

Blest with vict’ry and peace, may the heav’n-rescued land 

Praise the pow’r that hath made and preserved us a nation! 

Then conquer we must, when our cause it is just; 

And this be our motto: “In God is our trust!” 

And the Star Spangled Banner, in triumph shall wave 

O’er the land of the free and the home of the brave! 
—Francis Scott Key 
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Vv. Aasemeen Harotp F. Ciark 


1940 Harrisburg Convention of PSEA 


For Places of Meeting, See Time Schedule, Page 129 


Speakers 


Ruth Andrus, Chief, Bureau of Child Development and 
Parent Education, University of the State of New York, 
State Department of Education, Albany, N. Y. 

V. C. Arnspiger, Noted Geographer and Vice-President, 
Erpi Classroom Films, Inc., Long Island City, N. Y. 

Harold W. Brightman, Vice-President and General Mer- 
chandise Manager of L. Bamberger & Co., Newark, N. J. 

Mary Ellen Chase, Professor of English Literature, Smith 
College, Northampton, Mass. 

Harold F. Clark, President, Consumer Education Associa- 
tion, Columbia University, New York City 

Charles S. Cook, Commander, American Legion Depart- 
ment of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia 

Mrs. P. B. Digby, President, Pennsylvania Congress of 
Parents and Teachers, Pittsburgh 

Mrs. Rachel Davis DuBois, Intercultural Education Bu- 
reau, New York City 

Honorable Franklin Spencer Edmonds, State Senator, 
Philadelphia 

Glenn Gildersleeve, State Director of Music, Delaware 

Willard E. Givens, Executive Secretary, National Educa- 
tion Association, Washington, D. C. 

Francis B. Haas, Superintendent of Public Instruction, Har- 
risburg 

Gordon Heriot, Internationally Famous Radio News Com- 
mentator 

James I. Hoffman, Department of Commerce, Washington, 


Laura Hooper, Newton, Mass. 

Frank H. Koos, Pennsylvania State College 

W. A. Roberts, President, State School Directors Associa- 
tion, Newtown 

Harold E. B. Speight, Executive Secretary, Committee on 
Teacher Education, Association of Colleges and University 
of State of New York 

La Verne Strong, Director of Reading Clinic Laboratory 
—/ Indiana State Teachers College, Terre Haute, In- 
jana 


Registration 

General registration will be conducted throughout the con- 
vention in the main lobby of the Penn-Harris Hotel. Every 
member should register (no fee if dues are paid) and receive 
a name badge and a copy of the convention issue of the 
PENNSYLVANIA ScHOoL JouRNAL containing the official pro- 
gram. 

Official delegates, if reported to PSEA Headquarters, 400 
North Third Street, Harrisburg, Pa., by December 21, will 
receive credentials by mail. Official delegates may register, 





receive delegate badge (blue), official program, and reserved 
seat in the Forum at registration desks, Penn-Harris Hotel. 

Official delegates should register in the afternoon, if pos- 
sible, so as to be ready for certification by the committee on 
credentials when the House convenes. The officers par- 
ticularly request the cooperation of official delegates in order 
to prevent a jam and consequent annoyance at the Forum 
in the evening. 


NEA State Delegates 


House of Delegates 

The first meeting of the House of Delegates will be held 
Thursday evening, December 26, at 7:00 o'clock, in the 
Forum, Education Building. Every delegate should attend 
this meeting to hear Dr. Hallett explain the system of voting 
by proportional representation and the use of the preferential 
ballot. At this meeting several committee reports will be 
presented and nominations will be made for officers and 
delegates to the Boston convention of the NEA, June 29 to 
July 3, 1941. The second meeting will be held Friday 
afternoon at 2:00 in the Forum to receive additional com- 
mittee reports and to transact new business. 

Local branches may send one voting delegate to the House 
of Delegates for each 100 members or major fraction thereof. 
In addition they may send as many representatives as they 
wish. All members of the association are most cordially 
invited to attend. 

Nominating petitions, requiring the signatures of five dele- 
gates, will be distributed during the Thursday evening meet- 
ing of the House of Delegates. When signed, these peti- 
tions may be deposited in the ballot boxes near the exits 
at the time designated by the elections committee. 


Preferential Ballot 


Names of all nominees will appear on the preferential 
ballot. Each delegate may secure a ballot in exchange for 
the coupon attached to his credential card on Friday, De- 
cember 27, between the hours of 1:00 p. m. and the close 
of the afternoon session. 


Railroad Rates 


Members of the Association attending the convention by 
railroad should inquire at the time of purchasing the ticket 
whether any special holiday rates are in effect for the period 
December 15 to January 1. The Pennsylvania Railroad 
Trafic Department announces a special fare in effect for 
special parties of fifteen or more traveling together on the 
going trip in coaches only on one specified train and return- 
ing individually in coaches within ten days at 1.5 cents 
per mile. 
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Hotels 
Name No. of Rooms Rates 

Penn-Harris, 3d and Walnut Sts. 400 $2.50 to $4.50 
Harrisburger, 3d and Locusts Sts. 300 2.50 to 4.00 
William Penn, 327 Market St. 160 1.50 to 3.00 
Plaza, 423 Market St. 125 1.50 to 3.00 
Bolton, 2d and Strawberry Sts. 100 1.50 to 3.50 
Columbus, 3d and Walnut Sts. go 1.50 to 3.00 
Senate, 122 Market St. he 60 1.75 to 3.00 
New Governor, 4th and Market Sts. 85 2.50 to 4.00 


Housing Bureau 


The Harrisburg Chamber of Commerce will maintain a 
Housing Bureau at registration headquarters, Penn-Harris 
Hotel, to assist those who desire rooms in private houses and 
smaller hotels. Those wishing advance registrations should 
write Miss Helen V. Allwein, Secretary of Housing Bureau, 
Harrisburg Chamber of Commerce, 114 Walnut Street, 
Harrisburg. 

Breakfasts, Luncheons, Dinners 
Friday, December 27 
7:00 a. m. PSEA Executive Council Breakfast, Penn- 
Harris Hotel 
8:15 a.m. Temple University Alumni 
Domestic Science Kitchen. 


Breakfast, 


12:00 m. Social Studies Luncheon for Student Sena- 
tors, YMCA 
12:00 m. Joint Luncheon, Department of Higher 


Education, College Teachers of Education, 
and College and University Section, Do- 
mestic Science Kitchen, 206 Walnut Street. 
Reservations should be made with George 
E. Walk, Dean of Teachers College, Temple 
University, Philadelphia. Charge of $1 will 
be collected at luncheon. 

12:15 p. m. Hi-Y Luncheon, Grace Methodist Church. 
Complimentary luncheon for  superinten- 
dents and principals. Ralph C. Hutchison, 
Washington and Jefferson College, Speaker. 
Charley Ford, State YMCA 

12:30 p. m. Art Luncheon. (Place to be announced.) 
Speakers: Mervin J. Wertman, Superinten- 
dent, Lehigh County Schools, Allentown, 
and Q. A. W. Rohrbach, President, State 
Teachers College, Kutztown 

12:30 p. m. Luncheon, Pennsylvania Vocational Associa- 
tion, Ballroom, Penn-Harris Hotel. Make 
reservations with V. A. Martin, Department 
of Public Instruction, Harrisburg, $1.25 

12:30 p. m. Luncheon, Pennsylvania State Association 
for Childhood Education and Kindergarten 
—Primary Section, PSEA, Appian Room, 
Harrisburger Hotel. Laura Hooper, New- 
ton, Massachusetts, speaker. Make reserva- 
tions with Cecilia U. Stuart, Department of 
Public Instruction, Harrisburg, $1.15 
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CuHarves S. Cook 


5:00 p. m. Dinner, Pennsylvania Interscholastic Ath. 
letic Association, Pine Street Presbyterian 
Church. Edmund Wicht, Secretary. 


5:30 p.m. Past Presidents’ Dinner, Harrisburger 
Hotel. Charles S. Davis, Steelton, in charge 


5:30 p. m. Dinner, Pennsylvania Educational Research 
Association, Domestic Science Kitchen, 206 
Walnut Street. Tickets may be secured at 
the registration desk or reservations may be 
made with Robert P. Wray, 115 North 
Street, Harrisburg, $1. Speaker, A. J. 
Jones, University of Pennsylvania, “Recent 
Developments in the Field of Guidance” 

6:00 p. m. Legion Liaison League Dinner, University 
Club, 7 North Front, $1. Charles F. 
Young, President, East Pittsburgh 


Saturday, December 28 


12:00 m. Luncheon, Pennsylvania State Association 

of School Secretaries, Hotel Harrisburger. 

Make reservations with Adeline B. Mc 

Claran, Woolslair School, 40th and Liberty 

Avenue, Pittsburgh, prior to December 

23, $1 

1:00 p. m. Luncheon, Pennsylvania Council of Geog- 
raphy Teachers, Hotel Harrisburger. Make 
reservations with A. Catherine Price, 1035 
N. Fifth Street, Reading, prior to Decem- 
ber 20, $1.25 

1:00 p. m. Luncheon, Pennsylvania Council of School 
Librarians, Harrisburger Hotel. Send res- 
ervations to Lillian Treder, Schools Depart- 
ment, Harrisburg Public Library, Harris 
burg, $1.10 

1:00 p. m. All State and local delegates to the Boston 
convention of the NEA. Domestic Science 


Kitchen, 2d floor. (Dutch) 


Rules of Procedure 


The following rules of procedure adopted by the 1936 
House of Delegates are presented for consideration: 


1. Delegates and Alternates—Only those delegates shall 
sit in the House of Delegates whose credentials are approved 
by the committee on credentials. In the absence of a dele- 
gate and his alternate, no other person shall be authorized 
to vote in their stead. 

2. Debate—In debate on any motion each speaker shall be 
limited to five minutes unless his time be extended either (1) 
by unanimous consent, or (2) by majority vote of the House 
of Delegates. 

3. Motions—All motions shall be submitted in writing to 
the President as soon as they are made. 


4. Voting—Voting shall be viva voce, except when a divi 
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sion is called for by at least twenty-five delegates, and ex- 
cept that voting on amendments to the constitution shall 
be by printed ballot. 

5. Elections—All elections shall be by the method of pro- 
portional representation and the rules of the Proportional 
Representation League shall govern. 

6. Nominations—The nominations of persons for the office 
of president, second vice-president, and for membership on 
the committee on resolutions, committee on legislation, and 
committee on teacher welfare may be made from the floor 
of the House. Such nominations for the office of president 
and second vice-president shall be in addition to the nomina- 
tions presented by five departments of the Association. 

Nominations by Petition—Five signatures of members of 
the House of Delegates shall be required for nomination of 
NEA State Delegates. 

7. Parliamentary Procedure—Roberts’ Rules of Order, Re- 
vised, are adopted as authority on parliamentary procedure. 


Speakers—Please Note 


Each speaker is expected to leave a copy of his address 
with the secretary of the organization before which he de- 
livers the address before leaving the hall. 


Qualifications of State Delegates to NEA Conventions* 


1. He or she must hold active individual membership in 
the NEA and the PSEA for two successive years, including 
the current year preceding the date of the convention. Evi- 
dence of such membership shall be membership cards or 
letters from the respective executive secretaries as shown by 
the candidate upon requesting signatures for his petition. 

2. Failure to attend the post-PSEA convention meeting of 
NEA delegates as called for in the printed program shall re- 
sult in a forfeiture of the right to serve as a delegate unless 
excused for valid reasons acceptable to the President. 

3. In accepting the nomination, the candidate thereby in- 
dicates a willingness to attend all meetings of State delegates 
at the NEA convention as called by the proper authorities 
and to prepare such reports as may be assigned to him. 

4. In no case shall a candidate be eligible who has retired 
from school service in Pennsylvania. 

5. Not less than fifty per cent of the total number of NEA 
delegates representing the PSEA shall be classroom teachers 
in accordance with the interpretation of classroom teachers 


determined by the Classroom Teachers Department of the 
SEA. 


Model Senate 

Although the General Assembly will not convene until 
early in January, a “Model Senate” will be one of the 
features of the convention. 


The Social Studies Teachers of Pennsylvania have com- 
pleted details for a “Model Senate” session to be held De- 


ed 
* Adopted by 1936 House of Delegates of PSEA. 
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cember 27. Each of fifty Senatorial districts will “elect” a 
high school student “Senator.” The “Senate” Session will 
be held in the Senate Caucus room. T. Elmer Transeau, 
director of highway safety for the Commonwealth of Penn- 
sylvania, has been requested to suggest pertinent topics 
from his program for the deliberation of the group. Hon. 
Robert E. Woodside, Jr., majority floor leader of the House 
of Representatives, will address the group at its luncheon 
meeting, Friday, in the YMCA. ° 


Editors 

Editors of Local Branch publications will have a “get 
acquainted” session on Thursday, December 26, at 2:00 
p. m. in the Conference Room at PSEA Headquarters, 400 
North Third Street. All are cordially invited to join in an 
informal round table of questions and answers on any phase 
of publishing a local branch paper or magazine. Come 
prepared to share your joys, tribulations, and experiences. 
Throughout the convention the publications of local branches 
and of many of the State Education Associations will be 
available for examination and study at Headquarters. 
Teachers College Faculties 

The Association of Teachers College Faculties, George R. 
Cressman, West Chester, President, will meet in the Con- 
ference Room of PSEA Headquarters on Friday, Decem- 
ber 27, at 9:00 a. m. to discuss problems of mutual interest 
to its members. 
NEA Membership 

The NEA membership report as of November 30, 1940, 
shows Pennsylvania in second place with 15,434. Com- 
parative data with our competitors for first place are as 
follows: 


New Cali- 

Pa. Ohio York fornia 

October 31, 1940 8,052 12,198 8,191 39512 

November 30, 1940 15,434 16,184 10,487 6,149 
Total membership 
required for place on 

1941 honor roll 21,138 18,707 15,316 18,660 


We Meet Again 

The Pennsylvania State Education Association meets again 
in its annual convention. It was eighty-eight years ago, 
December 28, 1852, when we first came together in con- 
vention as an association. The meeting place was Harris- 
burg. The number of members was twenty-four. 

Since then year after year we have met; we have grown; 
and we have achieved. Who can measure the influence 
that our Association has had during all these years? Who 
can vision the achievements that lie before us? It is ours 
to carry on and press forward. United in our great As- 
sociation and loyal to its purposes and program we join 
eagerly in the forward march.—The Executive Secretary. 
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Executive Council 6. Southeastern ji. Commussion on L >. Bua 
. zn : Pres., Frank R. Morey, Swarthmore (Authorized by the Code of Ethics) Tho 
Ex-officio Members Sec., W. Glading McMullin, Philadelphia I. D. App, Chairman, Harrisburg, term H. 
Pres., Laura M. Braun, Pittsburgh >. Southern expires July 1, 1942 Clar 
First Vice-Pres., Thomas Francis, Scranton | Pres., John W. Hedge, Lebanon G. H. Parkes, Williamsport, term expires Geo: 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, Francis Sec., E. B. Long, Mechanicsburg July 1, 1941 | Roy 

B. Haas, Harrisburg 8. Western Charles E. Sohl, Glenside, term expires The 
: : ee Pres., Ben H. Byers, Elizabeth July 1, 1943 ; 

Representatives of Convention Districts Sec., Anthony M. Goldberger, Pittsburgh Florence M. Teagarden, Pittsburgh, term 3. Con 
on Executive Council ve Off 4c m expires July 1, 1944 Be 
Central, J. 4. Nancarrow, Administrator, Elective cers an ommiuttecs ; The President, ex officio Clar 

Williamsport Willard M. Stevens, Second Vice-President, Advisory Member: Ro 
Eastern, Edwin DD. Clauss, Classroom Mount Pleasant Mrs. Alice D. Scattergood, West Chester, ap- J. N 
Teacher, Allentown 1. Legislative Committee pointed by the President to represent the Kad 
Midwestern, Roy W. Wiley, Administrator, (Elected by House of Delegates) State School Directors’ Association bon 
Butler Term expires, Dec. 31, 1940 III. Credentials . The 
Northeastern, Katherine O'Dea, Administra- R. R. Abernethy, Harrisburg (Appointed by the President) Em 
tor, Scranton Ben H. Byers, Elizabeth J. G. Allen, Scotland, term expires Dec. 31, ta ; 
Northwestern, Lloyd M. Kingsley, Classroom Arthur W. Ferguson, Chairman, York 1940 . Te: Pi 
Teacher, Titusville Lucy W. Glass, Harrisburg John A. Campbell, Brackenridge, term ex Wow 
Southeastern, Charles H. Boehm, Adminis- Carmon Ross, Doylestown pires Dec. 5 SNS! F R. | 
trator, Morrisville Term expires Dec. 31, 1941 A. F. Kemp, Chairman, Reading, term ex- Kath 
Blanche Foster, Classroom Teacher, Phila- John H. Adams, Pittsburgh _ Pires Dec. 31, 1941 * ae Rav 
delphia N. R. Casillo, New Castle IV. Develop Professional Association Activities a 
Southern, J. Maclay Kelley, Classroom Paul §. Christman, Schuylkill Haven gi Local Branches of Teacher-Training§ 
Teacher, Mechanicsburg Wm. E. Griffith, Somerset Institutions , ad 
Western, H. V. Herlinger, Administrator, LeRoy A. King, Indiana (Appointed by the President) 


Mt. Lebanon, Pittsburgh 
Clarissa Hills, Classroom Teacher, Johns- 
town 


Presidents of Departments 


1. Administration, R. Lloyd Jones, Shingle- 
house 

2. Classroom Teachers in Elementary Edu- 
cation, Woodman E. Huplits, Jr., Phila- 
delphia 

3. Classroom Teachers in Secondary Educa- 
tion, John L. Hoover, Altoona 


H. E. Gayman, Secretary, Harrisburg 
li. Resolutions Committee 
(Elected by House of Delegates) 
Term expires Dec. 31, 1940 
E. A. Dimmick, Pittsburgh 
Ray M. Cole, Bloomsburg 
Aelfric James, Sr., Easton 
Charles S. Miller, Chairman, Meadville 
George Albert Weidensaul, Upper Darby 
Charles F. Young, East Pittsburgh 
Term expires Dec. 31, 1941 
Ralph Heiges, Indiana 


B. W. Daily, West Chester 
Einar W. Jacobsen, Pittsburgh 
C. O. Williams, Chairman, State College 
V. Equal Opportunity 
(Appointed by the President) 
Central, Edith M. Bratton, Lewistown 
C. M. Sullivan, Lock Haven 
Eastern, Clarence E. Furst, Wilson 
Easton 
Mrs. Edna H. Geiss, Oley 
Midwestern, Helen A. Maxwell, Chairman, 
New Castle 


Boro, 


4. Higher Education, George E. Walk, Harry L. Kriner, Harrisburg AP othonbtige Seg hg la 
Philadelphia J. R. Miller, Ambridge Paul E. Wieaerer Shasngkin ‘o 
5. Vocations and Arts, Ray FE. Seamens, Gale F. Stroup, McKees Rocks Nevshevvstere Marios “Br yce, Eri 
Greensburg A. M. Weaver, Williamsport ’ Stern Mv n y €, hia 
H. E. Gayman, ex officio, Harrisburg arren P. Norton, Meadville 


Officers of the Executive Council 
(Elected by the Executive Council) 
Walter L. Philips, Treasurer, West Chester 
Harvey E. Gayman, Executive Secretary, 400 
N. Third Street, Harrisburg 


Headquarters Staff 


Executive Secretary and Editor, Harvey E. 
Gayman, Harrisburg 


IH. Teacher Welfare Committee 
(Elected by House of Delegates) 
Term expires Dec. 31, 1940 
R. R. Abernethy, Harrisburg 
Laura M. Braun, Pittsburgh 
Term expires Dec. 31, 1941 
Bruce C. Birch, Clairton 
Edwin C. Broome, Chairman, Philadelphia 
Term expires Dec. 31, 1942 
Walter R. Douthett, Darby 


Southeastern, Anna Pike Haas, Philadelphia 
Charles E. Sohl, Glenside 
Southern, Minnie Marie Altland, York 
Elizabeth R. Martin, Lancaster 
Western, Patricia Locke, Uniontown 
Homer W. Lowry, Rea 
VI. Legal Policies Commission 
(Appointed by the President) 
Laura M. Braun, Pittsburgh 
H. E. Gayman, Chairman, Harrisburg 


Assistant Executive Secretary, Director of Wm. J. Laramy, Haverford Twp., Upper Legal Representative of Department of Pub- 
Research, A. Clair Moser, Harrisburg ary: 5 Ae Instruction 
Assistant Executive Secretary, Field Service, Margaret G. McKee, Oakdale VII. Legislative Council of Pennsylvania 
Raymond C. Webster, Harrisburg IV. Trustees of Permanent Fund : (Appointed by the President) 
Assistant Editor, M. Elizabeth Matthews, (Elected by the Executive Council) _Jessie Gray, Philadelphia 
Harrisburg J. Y. Shambach, Chairman, Harrisburg, VIII. School Costs Survey 


Secretary, Margaret E. Hassler, Harrisburg 


NEA State Directors 


term expires Jan. 13, 1945 
Edward A. Glatfelter, York, term expires 
Dec. 30, 1943 


(Appointed by the President) 
William L. Connor, Allentown 
John A. Douglas, Progress 





Helen A. Maxwell, New Castle Katherine O’Dea, Scranton, term expires J. Frank Faust, Chairman, Chambersburg The | 
Harvey E. Gayman, Harrisburg July 23, 1941 Ira G. Flocken, Pittsburgh attendir 
= baie V. Trustees of Permanent Headquarters P. O, Van Ness, Harrisburg High § 
Convention Districts (Created by the Executive Council) Mervin J. Wertman, Allentown State re 
1. Central Pres., Laura M. Braun, Pittsburgh — H. Wueller, State College The 
Pres., J. F. Puderbaugh, Lock Haven First Vice-Pres., Thomas Francis, Scranton ba arles F, Young, East Pittsburgh Donald 
Sec., C. M. Sullivan, Lock Haven Chairman, Trustees of the Permanent Fund, IX. State Board of Examinations for Teacher Macafee 
2. Eastern J. Y. Shambach, Harrisburg (Appointed the President with approval of — 
Pres., Mary L. Hess, Bethlehem ee ° xecutive Council) antz, | 
Sec., M. E. Illick, Hellertown Appointive Committees Aelfric James, Sr., Easton Isbell, 
3. Midwestern 1. Affiliated Organ‘zations of the NEA P. A. Jones, Sharon grade; 
Pres., W. Bay Irvine, Kittanning (Authorized by House of Delegates and Ap- Sherman V. N. Kent, Coatesville 9th gre 
Sec., Donald C. McGrew, New Castle pointed by the President) Carl G. Leech, Media Kennet! 
4. Northeastern - Charles H. Boehm, Morrisville W. A. Murphy, Scranton Eugene 
Pres., Andrew J. Cox, Scranton Laura M. Braun, ex officio, Pittsburgh Milton O. Pearce, Chairman, Philadelphia 
Sec., Mollie Lawler, Jessup Joseph W. Forsyth, Philadelphia Carmon Ross, Doylestown Te ic 
5. Northwestern H. E. Gayman, NEA State Director, Har- George E. Walk, Philadelphia 
Pres., Paul D. Schenck, Erie risburg Roy W. Wiley, Butler hot to 
Sec., George Anderson, Meadville Reuben T. Shaw, Philadelphia Helen FE. Wilson, Pittsburgh unders 
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X, Sub-Committees of the Executive Council 


(Appointed by the President) 
1. Appraisal of State Convention 
Woodman E. Huplits, Jr., Philadelphia 
Lloyd M. Kingsley, Chairman, Titusville 
Ray E. Seamens, Greensburg 


2. Budget and Finance 


Thomas Francis, Scranton 

H. V. Herlinger, Mt. Lebanon, Pittsburgh 
Clarissa Hills, Johnstown 

George E. Walk, Philadelphia 

Roy W. Wiley, Chairman, Butler 

The President 


Constitutional Revision 


PENNSYLVANIA 


5- 
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Local Branch 

Charles H. Boehm, Chairman, Morrisville 
Edwin D. Clauss, Allentown 

Clarissa Hills, Johnstown 

J. Maclay Kelley, Mechanicsburg 

Lloyd M. Kingsley, Titusville 

J. E. Nancarrow, Williamsport 

Katherine O'Dea, Scranton 

Roy W. Wiley, Butler 


. Nominations and Elections 


Edwin D. Clauss, Allentown 

J. Maclay Kelley, Mechanicsburg 

J. E. Nancarrow, Chairman, Williamsport 
Katherine O’Dea, Scranton 

Problems of Pa. Business Educators’ Assn. 
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Living Past Presidents of 
the Association 


Year of 

Presidency 

Waller, David J., Bloomsburg 1897 
Richey, J. B., McKeesport 1908 
Herrick, Cheesman A., Phila. 1910 
Shaw, Robert C., Harrisburg 1914 
Baish, Henry H., Harrisburg 1915 
Davis, Charles S., Steelton 1917 
Weber, S. E., Pittsburgh ...... 1918 





3: / ‘ _ 
H. V. Herlinger, Mt. Lebanon, Pittsburgh Blanche Foster, Philadelphia Chambers, W. G., State College 1920 
Clarissa Hills, Johnstown Thomas Francis, Scranton Gray, Jessie, Philadelphia ..... 1925 
. bese a —_ rr John L. Hoover, Chairman, Altoona Dickey, Charles E., Pittsburgh 1926 
4 elley, anic g +) Dien oh ; 
Katherine O'Dea, Scranton i: atreeenet Prete Noonan, Joseph F., E. Stroudsburg 1928 
owe 5 . Sip ieee Edwin D. Clauss, Chairman, Allentown x 
The Executive Secretary Woodman E. Huplits, Jr., Philadelphia Gilmore, W. Lee, Oakmont 1930 
The President, ex officio Ray E. Seamens, Greensburg Haas, Francis B., Harrisburg . 1932-33 
4. Employment of Attorney 9. Social : ‘ Ross, Carmon, Doylestown 1934 
H. V. Herlinger, Chairman, Mt. Lebanon, Clarissa Hills, Chairman, Johnstown Graham, Ben G., Pittsburgh 1935 
- a vor 10. Social Security and Unemployment Com- McAndrew, Mary B., Carbondale 1936 
f y é a i Ss, . > « i y o res é 
on _ ’ . duplits Ir, Philadelphia _ pensation Taxe: Maxwell, Charles F., Greensburg 1937 
R. Lloyd Jones, Shinglehouse Edwin D. Clauss, Chairman, Allentown 
Katherine O'Dea, Scranton H. V. Herlinger, Mt. Lebanon, Pittsburgh Faust, J. Frank, Chambersburg 1938 
Ray F. Scamens. Greensburg J. Maclay Kelley, Mechanicsburg Francis, Thomas, Scranton 1939 


zea 3 
~ om oe 
Perr 





EIGHT PAIRS OF BROTHERS 


The above photograph is of eight pairs of brothers who are 
attending the vocational agricultural department of the Athens 
High School this year. As far as we can determine, this is a 
State record. 

The identification is as follows: Top row, left to right, 
Donald Bowen, 12th grade; James Bowen, 9th grade; Irvin 
Macafee, 9th grade; Theodore Macafee, 12th grade. Third row 
—Paul Maslin, 11th grade; Roger Maslin, 11th grade; Richard 
Lantz, 11th grade; Paul Lantz, 10th grade. Second row—Harold 
Isbell, 10th grade; John Isbell, 9th grade; Gerald Callear, 10th 
gtade; Elmer Callear, 12th grade. Bottom row—Kenneth Parks, 
9th grade; Roy Parks, 9th garde; Sidney Mitchell, 9th grade; 
Kenneth Mitchell, 11th grade; Marshall VanScoten, instructor. 
Eugene FE. Crediford is supervising principal of Athens schools. 


It is to him who masters our minds by the force of truth, 
not to those who enslave men by violence; it is to him who 
understands the universe, not to those who disfigure it, 
that we owe our reverence.—Voltaire. 





West Pittston PTA 
HE West Pittston Parent Teacher Association held its 
first meeting for the school year 1940-41 Monday eve- 

ning, October 14. The membership reported at this meeting 

was 983. 

The program consisted of the following numbers: Advanc- 
ing and retiring of the National and State colors by members 
of the Senior High School Student Council, invocation by 
Rev. J. Rolland Crompton cf the Methodist Church, music 
selections by the Senior High School Band, a reel of moving 
pictures taken by members of the P.T.A. since the opening 
of school this fall in which were shown various activities of 
children from the first grade through the Senior High School, 
and an address by Frederic M. Snyder who, following the 
formal address, conducted an open forum on International 
Affairs. 

The Association’s executive committee authorized the pur- 
chase of a pair of cymbals for the Band, also the final payment 
on the Hammond Electric Organ which was purchased for 
the High School December 16, 1937. Each year since the 
organ was installed 25 or more students of the junior and 
senior high schools have been scheduled for practice on the 
organ. Before each meeting of the P. T. A., as well as each 
student entertainment, these students provide a program of 
organ music while the audience is assembling. 

This Association holds seven meetings a year; six of these 
meetings are addressed by outside speakers. This year in 
addition to Frederic M. Snyder, the following will appear: 
Robert Kazmayer on November 18; Salom Rizk on February 
10; “Jack” Hart on March 10; Paul S. Havens on May 19. 
The speaker for April 7 has not been obtained as yet. At the 
December meeting, the Junior High School will present an 
operetta entitled, “The Christmas Hi-Jinks.” 

At the opening session of Institute, the P.T.A. serves 
luncheon to the teaching staff and following the Commence- 
ment exercises, a reception is held for the members of the 
graduating class and their friends. 








Never go out to meet trouble. If you will just sit still, 
nine times out of ten someone will intercept it before it 
reaches you.—Calvin Coolidge. 


The only freedom worth possessing is that which gives 
enlargement to a people’s energy, intellect, and virtues— 


Channing. 
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Programs of 1940 State Convention 
at Harrisburg 


Two Business Sessions-House of Delegates, Forum, Education Building 
Thursday Evening, December 26, 1940, 7:00 o’clock 
Friday Afternoon, December 27, 1940, 2:00 o’clock 


Laura M. Braun, President, Pittsburgh, Presiding 
J. Y. Shambach, Parliamentarian and Timekeeper, Harrisburg 


Delegates will be seated in the front by counties. All other members of the Association are cordially invited to occupy 
seats back of the delegates. 


PLATFORM GUESTS AT BOTH SESSIONS—1940 Executive Council 
INVOCATION—Reverend Raymond C. Walker, Pastor, Market Square Presbyterian Church, Harrisburg 
THE STAR SPANGLED BANNER—Leader, Edwin E. Halstead, President, Music Section, PSEA, California 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON CREDENTIALS, A. F. Kemp, Chairman, Reading 
ORDER OF BUSINESS 

RULES OF PROCEDURE, page 144 

MINUTES OF THE 1939 HOUSE OF DELEGATES 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON NOMINATIONS AND ELECTIONS, J. E. Nancarrow, Chairman, 
Williamsport 


ELECTION OF OFFICERS. George H. Hallett, Jr., Associate Secretary, National Municipal League, 299 Broadway, 
New York City, will explain the preferential ballot. He will supervise the counting cf the ballots in the School Admin- 
istration Building, 121 Chestnut Street, Friday evening. Ballot boxes will be open from one o’clock to fifteen minutes 
after the close of the session, Friday, in the Forum. 


NOMINATIONS FOR STATE DELEGATES TO THE NEA 1941 SUMMER CONVENTION, BOSTON, 
MASSACHUSETTS. For qualifications see page 145 


REPORT OF THE EXECUTIVE COUNCIL OF THE ASSOCIATION by its President, Laura M. Braun, Pitts 
burgh, page 159 

REPORT OF TRUSTEES OF PERMANENT HEADQUARTERS by the President, page 160 

REPORT OF THE TREASURER OF THE ASSOCIATION, Walter L. Philips, West Chester, page 162 

REPORT OF TRUSTEES OF PERMANENT FUND, J. Y. Shambach, Chairman, Harrisburg, page 164 


REPORT OF NEA STATE DIRECTORS FOR PENNSYLVANIA, Harvey E. Gayman, Harrisburg, Helen A. 
Maxwell, New Castle, page 164 


NOMINATIONS FOR PRESIDENT AND SECOND VICE-PRESIDENT 

NOMINATIONS FOR COMMITTEE ON LEGISLATION (six members to serve for two years) 
NOMINATIONS FOR COMMITTEE ON RESOLUTIONS (six members to serve for two years) 
NOMINATIONS FOR COMMITTEE ON TEACHER WELFARE (two members to serve for three years) 


NOMINATION OF THE NEA STATE DIRECTOR (the three-year term of H. E. Gayman expires at the end of 
the Boston NEA Convention) 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON CONSTITUTION REVISION, R. Lloyd Jones, Chairman, Shinglehouse, 
page 167 

REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON TEACHER WELFARE, Edwin C. Broome, Chairman, Philadelphia, page 171 
REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON SURVEY OF SCHOOL COSTS, J. Frank Faust, Chairman, Chambersburg, 
page 173 

REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON LEGISLATION, Arthur W. Ferguson, Chairman, York, page 173 
REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON STATE BOARD EXAMINATIONS, Milton O. Pearce, Chairman, Phila- 
delphia, page 175 

THE PENNSYLVANIA PUBLIC SCHOOL EMPLOYES’ RETIREMENT SYSTEM, Henry H. Baish, Secretary, 
Harrisburg 


REPORT OF THE COMMISSION ON PROFESSIONAL ETHICS, Isaac D. App, Chairman, Harrisburg, page 177 
REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON RESOLUTIONS, Charles S. Miller, Chairman, Meadville 

UNFINISHED BUSINESS 

NEW BUSINESS 
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General Sessions- The Two General Sessions will be held in the Forum, 


Education Building 


(1) Friday Evening, December 27, 1940, 7:50 o’clock 
The Forum 
Laura M. Braun, President, Pittsburgh, Presiding 


PLATFORM GUESTS—Past Presidents of the Association, the Executive Council, Chairmen of all Association Committees, 
Presidents of Convention Districts, Elected Members, School Employes’ Retirement Board 


The audience is requested to be seated by 7:45 


7:50 DEMONSTRATION OF LIGHTING FACILITIES OF FORUM, J. W. Fleming, Superintendent, Forum 
PRAYER, Right Reverend Monsignor Peter S. Huegel, V. G., Harrisburg 
AWARD OF PAST PRESIDENT’S KEY to Thomas Francis, Scranton 
CONVENTION THEME—Our Schools and Our National Problems 


POINTS OF VIEW— 


The Department of Public Instruction, Francis B. Haas, Superintendent of Public Instruction, Harrisburg 
The Parents, Mrs. P. B. Digby, President, Pennsylvania Congress of Parents and Teachers, Pittsburgh 
The School Directors, W. A. Roberts, President, State School Directors Association, Newtown 
The American Legion, Charles S. Cook, Commander, American Legion Department of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia 
The National Education Association, Willard E. Givens, Executive Secretary, National Education Association, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 
LATIN AMERICA—NEWS AND VIEWS, Gordon Heriot, Internationally famous radio news commentator 
AMERICA—Leader, Edwin E. Halstead, President, Music Section, PSEA, California 


10:00 DANCE—Ballroom, Penn-Harris Hotel. Dancing from 10:00 to 1:00 


(2) Saturday Forenoon, December 28, 1940, 11:15 o’clock 
The Forum 
Laura M. Braun, President, Pittsburgh, Presiding 


GOD BLESS AMERICA—Leader, Edwin E. Halstead, President, Music Section, PSEA, California 

ANNOUNCEMENT OF RESULTS OF THE ELECTION 

INTRODUCTION OF THE PRESIDENT-ELECT 

REALITY IN AMERICA, Mary Ellen Chase, Professor of English Literature, Smith College, Northampton, Massachusetts 
THE STAR SPANGLED BANNER—Leader, Edwin E. Halstead, President, Music Section, PSEA, California 


LUNCH (DUTCH) Domestic Science Kitchen, 206 Walnut Street, Harrisburg (Second Floor) All Delegates to the NEA 
Convention 


(3) Assembly of Presidents of Convention Districts and Local Branches 
Forum, Education Building 


Saturday Forenoon, December 28, 1940, 9:00 o’clock 
Laura M. Braun, President, PSEA, Pittsburgh, Presiding 


1. Convention District Conferences of Local Branch Presidents, Officers, and Interested Members, Raymond C. Webster, 
Assistant Executive Secretary, Field Service, Harrisburg 

2. How Local Legislative Committees May Function Most Effectively, John P. Schaefer, President, Pittsburgh Teachers 
Association, Pittsburgh 

3. The County Local Branch and Its Program, Clyde E. Bounds, President, Cambria County Local Branch, PSEA, South 
Fork 

4. Pennsylvania Teacher Credit Unions Lead the Nation, Julia D. Connor, Managing Director, Pennsylvania Credit 
Union League, Philadelphia 

5. Group Insurance for Local Branches, A. H. Showalter, Chairman, Legislative Committee, City of Chester 

6. The NEA at Work, Willard E. Givens, Executive Secretary, National Education Association, Washington, D. C. 


. Discussion 
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Departments 


1. ADMINISTRATION 
President, R. Lloyd Jones, Shinglehouse 
First Vice-President, J. F. Dennis, Wilkes- 
Barre 
Second Vice-President, 
Goll, Philadelphia 
Secretary, Harry C. Moyer, Lebanon 
Treasurer, R. J. W. Templin, West Pitts- 
ston 
Thursday Afternoon, December 26 
2:00 o’clock 
Ballroom, Penn-Harris Hotel 
Business Session 
How Can We Maintain Our Schools in 
Face of the Increased Cost for Na- 
tional Defense, Honorable Franklin 


Reinhold W. 


Spencer Edmonds, State Senator, 
Philadelphia 
Discussion 


2. CLASSROOM TEACHERS IN 
ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 
President, Woodman E. Huplits, Jr., 
Philadelphia 
Vice-President, 

Secretary, Emma Johnson, Philadelphia 
Thursday Afternoon, December 26 
2:00 o’clock 
Forum, Education Building 

Business Session 

Education Challenges Democracy, Min- 
nie Marie Altland, Teacher of History, 
Wm. Penn High School, York 

How We Can Develop Tolerance in Our 
Schools, Ross Linn Neagley, Teacher, 
Media High School, and Superintend- 
ent of Official Board, Christian Educa- 
tion, Media 





3. CLASSROOM TEACHERS IN 
SECONDARY EDUCATION 
President, John L. Hoover, Altoona 
Vice-President, Wilhelmine Hummel, 
Philadelphia 
Secretary, Winfield Loban, Harrisburg 
Thursday Afternoon, December 26 
2:00 o’clock 
Assembly Room, Penn-Harris Hotel 
Invocation and Flag Salute 
The Teacher and Conflicting Philoso- 
phies of Education, Nelson Addleman, 
Mount Pleasant 
The Teacher and Educational Legisla- 
tion, Hon. D. Raymond Sollenberger, 
House of Representatives, Williams- 
burg 
Business Session 
a. Election of officers 
1. Election Committee 
Mary Elizabeth Schlayer, Chair- 
man, Harrisburg 
Edwin D. Clauss, Allentown 
Winfield Loban, Secretary of De- 
partment, Harrisburg 
b. Report of Committees 
1. Rating Card Committee 
Edwin W. Cruttenden, Chairman, 
Scranton 
Joseph Powell, Wilkes-Barre 
Willard M. Stevens, Mount Pleasant 
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2. Planning Committee 
Raymond H. Amalong, Chairman, 
Greensburg 
William Brown, East McKeesport 
Aleda Druding, Philadelphia 
Joseph W. Forsyth, Philadelphia 
Neal L. Kline, Springdale 
John P. Schaefer, Pittsburgh 
Discussion 
3. Resolutions Committee 
Donald L. Warren, 
Wellsboro 
J. Maclay Kelley, Mechanicsburg 
William A. Doane, Philadelphia 


Chairman, 


4. HIGHER EDUCATION 
President, George E. Walk, Philadelphia 
Vice-President, Theodore E. Siedle, Cali- 
fornia 
Secretary, Clarence L. McKelvie, West 
Chester 
Thursday Afternoon, December 26 
2:00 o’clock 
Parlor A, Penn-Harris Hotel 
A brief business session of Department 
of Higher Education will be held im- 
mediately after program of College 
Teachers of Education. 
Friday, December 27 
12:00 Noon 
Domestic Science Kitchen, 206 Walnut St. 
Luncheon of the Department of Higher 
Education comprising the two sections, 
College Teachers of Education and 
College and University. 
George E. Walk, Temple University, 
Presiding 
Address—Improving Teacher Educa- 
tion, Harold E. B. Speight, Executive 
Secretary, Committee on Teacher Edu- 
cation, Association of Colleges and 
Universities of the State of New York 
Reservations for the luncheon should be 
made with George E. Walk, Dean of 
Teachers College, Temple University, 
Philadelphia. (Charge is $1.00 col- 
lected at luncheon.) 
Friday Afternoon, December 27 
2:00 o'clock 
Room 321, Education Building 
Meeting of the College and University 
Section of the Department of Higher 
Education 
Joseph S. Butterweck, Temple Univer- 
sity, Presiding 
Business Session 
Panel Discussion—Cooperative Planning 
Among Higher Institutions of Learn- 
ing in Pennsylvania 
Harold E. B. Speight, Chairman 
Clarence E. Ackley, Deputy Superin- 
tendent, State Department of Public 
Instruction, Harrisburg 
James C. Bay, Superintendent of 
Schools, Easton 
Carroll D. Champlin, School of Edu- 
cation, Pennsylvania State College 
P. M. Harbold, Franklin & Marshall 
College 
Paul S. Havens, President, Wilson Col- 
lege 
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Einar W. Jacobsen, Dean, School of 
Education, University of Pittsburgh 

R. Stewart MacDougall, Dean of In. 
struction, State Teachers College, 
Lock Haven 

R. H. Rivenburg, Dean, Bucknell Uni- 
versity 

Robert M. Steele, President, 
Teachers College, California 

Alcuin W. Tasch, St. Vincent College, 
Latrobe 

Note 1—See also program of College 
Teachers of Education Section of De 
partment of Higher Education 


State 


5. VOCATIONS AND ARTS 

President, Ray E. Seamens, Greensburg 

Vice-President, Aime H. Doucette, Edin- 
boro 

Secretary, F. Theodore Struck, State Col- 
lege 
Thursday Afternoon, December 26 

2:00 o’clock 
Boyd Hall, YWCA 

Business Session 

Panel Discussion of how the various 
sections play a role under the general 
theme of “Our Schools and Our Na- 
tional Problems,” Chairman, Q. A. W. 
Rohrbach, State Teachers College, 
Kutztown 

Summarization, Paul L. Cressman, Di- 
rector, Bureau of Instruction, Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction, Harris- 


burg 


Administration Sections 
1. COUNTY SUPERINTENDENCE 


President, Guy N. Hartman, Somerset 

Vice-President, John H. Kunkle, East 
Stroudsburg 

Secretary, Ira Y. Baker, Gettysburg 

Friday Forenoon, December 27 
9:00 o’clock 
2d Floor, William Penn Hotel 

Business Session 

What Should be the Attitude of School 
Administrators in Pennsylvania to- 
ward Federal Security Bill No. 4269? 
Fred W. Diehl, Superintendent, Mon- 
tour County Schools, Danville (10 
minutes) 

How to Interpret and Apply the Report 
on Survey of School Costs to the Indi- 
vidual Counties, John H. Hughes, 
Superintendent, Jefferson County 
Schools, Brookville (10 minutes) 

The Importance to Rural Districts of 
Holding both the Tuition and Trans- 
portation Laws which Became Effec- 
tive at the Beginning of This School 
Year, Lloyd H. Hinkle, Superin- 
tendent, Bedford County Schools, 
Bedford (10 minutes) 

What Can Be Done in the Way of Mak- 
ing More Effective Our School Or- 
ganization through the Coming Leg: 
islative Session? Chester B. Dissinger, 
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Superintendent, Pike County Schools, 
Milford (10 minutes) 

Address, Willard E. Givens, Executive 
Secretary, National Education Asso- 
ciation, Washington, D. C. 


2. DISTRICT SUPERINTENDENCE 

President, C. Herman Grose, Erie 

Vice-President, G. A. Stetson, 
Chester 

Secretary, S. Todd Perley, Avalon 

Friday Forenoon, December 27 
9:00 o’clock 
Ballroom, Penn-Harris Hotel 

Business Session 

General Topic—Education for National 
Defense 

The Teaching of Democracy—The Bul- 
wark of National Defense, E. W. 
Jacobsen, Dean, School of Education, 
University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh 
(25 minutes) 

Vocational Training for National De- 
fense Workers, Superintendent A. M. 
Weaver, Williamsport (25 minutes) 

Discussion (30 minutes) 

Superintendent G. A. Stetson, Chair- 
man, West Chester 

Superintendent H. W. Traister, Grove 
City 

Superintendent B. B. Smith, Kingston 

Superintendent Floyd C. Fretz, Brad- 
ford 

Superintendent Frank C. Ketler, El- 
kins Park 


West 


3. SUPERVISING PRINCIPALS 

President, Raymond T. Barner, Browns- 
ville 

Vice-President, L. J. Kline, Camp Hill 

Secretary, Charles F. Saylor, Meyersdale 

Friday Forenoon, December 27 
9:00 o’clock 
Pomeroy’s Auditorium 

Business Session 

General Theme—Public Relations 
Place of the Administrator in a Public 
Relations Program, Willard  E. 
Givens, Executive Secretary, National 
Education Association, Washington, 
Buc: 

Activities Behind the Scene—On Our 
Way, Public Relations Play Presented 
at St. Louis, February, 1940, Einar 
W. Jacobsen, Dean, School of Educa- 
tion, University of Pittsburgh, Pitts- 
burgh 

Open Forum 


4. SECONDARY SCHOOL 
PRINCIPALS 
President, J. Ernest Wagner, Johnstown 
Vice-President, J. H. Super, Wilkes-Barre 
Secretary, J. E. Nancarrow, Williamsport 
Friday Forenoon, December 27 
9:00 o’clock 
Forum, Education Building 
Business Session 
Report of Workshop Activities at Penn- 
sylvania State College, Mary Jane Wy- 
land, Pennsylvania State College, State 
College 
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Panel Discussion—The Workshop as a 
Factor in Teacher Education. To 
What Extent is it the Answer? 

Chairman, Gertrude Noar, Principal, 
Gillespie High School, Philadelphia 

Members of the Panel: Ralph Ander- 

son, Teacher of Social Studies, 
Upper Darby 

Amanda Streeper, Principal, William 
Penn High School, Philadelphia 

George Forney, Teacher of Biology, 
Gettysburg 

Joseph Maddocks, Principal, Altoona 
Senior High School, Altoona 

Grace Woodward, Director, Home 
Economics, Springfield Township 
High School 

Ralph Swan, Supervising Principal, 
New Bloomfield 

Ruth Ewing, Head, Department of 
English, Clearfield High School 


5. ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
PRINCIPALS 

President, D. J. Mahoney, Wilkes-Barre 

Vice-President, Anna Williamson, Pitts- 
burgh 

Secretary, William W. Hazlett, Philadel- 
phia. 

Friday Forenoon, December 27 
9:00 o'clock 
Senate Caucus, State Capitol 

Business Session (9:00-9:30) 

Recent Trends in the Promotion of Ele- 
mentary School Pupils, William L. 
Connor, Superintendent of Schools, 
Allentown (9:30-10:30) 

Discussion 

The Function and Use of Motion Pic- 
tures as Instructional Material in the 
Classroom (Address and Demonstra- 
tion), V. C. Arnspiger, Vice-President 
and Research Director, Erpi Classroom 
Films Inc., Long Island City, N. Y. 
(10:30-11:30) 

Discussion 


Classroom Teachers in 
Elementary Ed. Sections 


1. RURAL SCHOOL 

President, Harry E. Wenrich, Gratz 

Vice-President, Roy Armstrong, Kittan- 
ning, R. D. 3 

Secretary, Walter 
Springs 


McElroy, Chester 


Friday Forenoon, December 27 
9:00 o’clock 
Parlor C, Penn-Harris Hotel 


Business Session 

Building for Citizenship through the 
Social Studies, Lois M. Clark, Ad- 
viser, Early Childhood and Elemen- 
tary Education, Department of Public 
Instruction, Harrisburg 

The Place of Reading in Curriculum 
Materials, Emma Graham Heard, 


Reading Specialist, Harrisburg 
Discussion 
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2. ATYPICAL CHILDREN 
President, Dorothy M. Warner, Chester 
Vice-President, Mrs. Elizabeth Parkin- 


son, Carlisle 
Secretary, Mary Berger, Chambersburg 


Friday Forenoon, December 27 
9:00 o’clock 
Room 321, Education Building 


Business Session 


General Topic—Classroom Applications 
of Psychological Procedures 


Demonstration — Group Audiometer 
Testing with new Western Electric 
Audiometer 4-C, Harold Westlake, 
Assistant Professor of Speech, Pennsyl- 
vania State College, State College 


The Determination of Specific Reading 
Needs and Difficulties of the Retarded 
Child, La Verne Strong, Director of 
the Reading Clinic Laboratory School, 
Indiana State Teachers College, Terre 
Haute, Indiana 

Some Comments on Vision, O. Ray Bon- 
trager, Director of Reading Clinic, 
State Teachers College, California 


3. KINDERGARTEN-PRIMARY 
President, Emma Johnson, Philadelphia 
Vice-President, Elizabeth Rankin, Pitts- 
burgh 
Secretary, Grace Woolworth, Bloomsburg 
Friday Forenoon, December 27 
9:00 o’clock 
Assembly Room, Penn-Harris Hotel 
Business Session 
The Child and His School, Ruth Andrus, 
Chief, Bureau of Child Development 
and Parent Education, University of 
the State of New York, State Depart- 
ment of Education, Albany, N. Y. 
Discussion—Reading Readiness, Sara 
Baldwin, State Teachers College, West 
Chester 
Arithmetic in the Primary Grades, Jean 
Tompkins, Lecturer in Elementary 
Education, Temple University, Phila- 
delphia 
Open Discussion—Dr. Andrus presiding 
Social Adjusting in Early Childhood, 
Camilla Anderson, M. D., Lecturer in 
Mental Hygiene, University of Penn- 
sylvania and Practicing Psychiatrist, 
Philadelphia 
Open Discussion—Dr. Anderson presid- 
ing 
4. ALL ELEMENTARY FIELD 
SUBJECT MATTER 
President, Woodman E. Huplits, Jr., 
Philadelphia 
Vice-President, Melvin Campbell, Al- 
toona 
Secretary, Frances E. Strecker, Philadel- 
phia 
Friday Forenoon, December 27 


9:00 o'clock 
Boyd Hall, YWCA 


Business Session 
a. Approval of new constitution 
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Panel Discussion—A Critical Evaluation 
of the Elementary School, Chairman, 
D. Willard Zahn, Principal, Vaux Jr. 
High School, Philadelphia 

Panel Members: Louis P. Hoyer, District 

Superintendent, Philadelphia 
Milton O. Pearce, Principal, McClure 
Elementary School, Philadelphia 
Mrs. A. Lou Cobb, Teacher, Heston 
‘Elementary School, Philadelphia 
Anna Pike Haas, Teacher, Olney Ele- 
mentary School, Philadelphia 
Douglas J. Bowman, Teacher in Op 
portunity School, Harrisburg 


Classroom Teachers in 
Secondary Ed. Sections 


1. RURAL SCHOOL 


President, Byron Nicholson, Imperial 
Vice-President, Mark Burgess, Hazel- 
hurst 
Secretary, Florence Finn, darbor Creek 
Friday Forenoon, December 27 
9:00 o’clock 
Parlor A, Penn-Harris Hotel 


Business Session 


2. JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 
SUBJECT MATTER 


President, Mrs. Margaret S. Peters, Forest 
Hills, Wilkinsburg 
Vice-President, Anna McGuire, Altoona 
Secretary, A. B. Herr, Bala-Cynwyd 
Friday Forenoon, December 27 
9:00 o’clock 
School Administration Building 
Business Session 
How Can Guidance Help in the Solution 
of Our National Problems? P. W. 
Hutson, Professor of Education, Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh 
Discussion 


3. SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL 
SUBJECT MATTER 
President, Juanita M. Downes, Elkins 
Park 
Vice-President, Alice F. Weaver, Abing- 
ton 
Secretary, William Saylor, Carlisle 
Friday Forenoon, December 27 
9:00 o'clock 
Parlor A, Harrisburger Hotel 
Business Session 
General Topic—The Secondary School 
Program and Some of Its Implications 
Director of Panel—Professor James 

Stinchcomb, in charge of Teacher 

Training, Department of Latin, Uni- 

versity of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh 

Consultants: 

Business and Commerce, Francis J. 
Hathy, John Piersol McCaskey High 
School, Lancaster 

Music, Clyde R. Dengler, Upper Darby 
High School, Upper Darby 

Library, Maud Minster, Altoona High 
School, Altoona 

Extra-Curricular 


Activities, 


Joseph 
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Maron Joseph, Smedley Junior High 
School, Chester 

Vocational Education, J. Norwood 
Baker, Principal, Murrell Dobbins 
Vocational School, Philadelphia 

Home Economics, Grace E. Wood- 
ward, Springfield High School, 
Chestnut Hill 


School Journalism, Evelyn Love, 
Vandergrift High School, Vander- 
grift 


Science, <Aelfric James, Sr., Easton 
High School, Easton 


4. SOCIAL STUDIES 


President, Sarah Beck, Lock Haven 

Vice-President, Howard R. Drake, Lans- 
downe 

Second Vice-President, J. Ira Kreider, 
Abington 

Secretary, Eric E. Garing, Aliquippa 

Friday Forenoon, December 27 
9:00 o’clock 
YMCA 

Business Session 

Is History Obsolete? S. E. Slick, Social 
Studies Supervision, State Teachers 
College, Slippery Rock 

Suggestions on the Use of Pennsyl- 
vaniana in the Social Studies Program, 
S. K. Stevens, Secretary, Pennsylvania 
Historical Commission, Harrisburg 

Friday, December 27 


12:00 Noon 
YMCA 


Luncheon for Student “Senators” and 
Teacher Sponsors 

Speakers—T. Elmer Transeau, Director 
of Highway Safety for the Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania 
Honorable Robert E. Woodside, Jr., 
Member of the House of Representa- 
tives 

Friday Afternoon, December 27 
2:00 o'clock 


Senate Caucus Room 

Model Senate for senior high school stu- 
dents of Pennsylvania 

Topic—Highway Safety Control in Penn- 
sylvania 

The session will be in the nature of a 
Caucus to formulate a program of 
legislation 


Higher Education Sections 


1. COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY 

President, Joseph S. Butterweck, Phila- 
delphia 

Vice-President, Isaac Miles Wright, Al- 
lentown 

Secretary, C. J. Naegle, East Stroudsburg 

Friday, December 27 
12:00 Noon 

Domestic Science Kitchen, 206 Walnut St. 

Luncheon of the Department of Higher 

' Education comprising the two sections, 
College Teachers of Education and 
College and University. Reservations 
should be made with George E. Walk, 
Dean of Teachers College, Temple 
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University, Philadelphia. Charge jis 
$1.00 collected at luncheon 
Friday Afternoon, December 27 
2:00 o’clock 
Room 321, Education Building 
Meeting of the College and University 
Section of the Department of Higher 
Education 
See Program of the Department of 
Higher Education 


2. COLLEGE TEACHERS OF 
EDUCATION 

President, Charles H. Rominger, Bethle- 
hem 

Vice-President, S. H. Ziegler, Allentowa 

Secretary, Earl Wright, Shippensburg 

Thursday Afternoon, December 26 
2:00 o’clock 
Parlor A, Penn-Harris Hotel 

The Cooperative Commission for the 
Study of Teacher Education in 
Pennsylvania—Its Organization, Pol- 
icy, Plans and Progress, Frederick G. 
Henke, Chairman, Allegheny College, 
Meadville 

Discussion 

Business Session of College Teachers of 
Education Section 

Business Session of Department of 
Higher Education for selection of rep 
resentative in House of Delegates 


Vocations and Arts Sections 


1. MUSIC 
President, Edwin E. Halstead, California 
Vice-President, Russell E. Shuttlesworth, 
Harrisburg 
Secretary, Charles H. Davis, Wilkes. 
Barre 
Friday Forenoon, December 27 
9:00 o’clock 
Chestnut Street Auditorium 
Music—Woodwind  Quintette, 
Harris High School, Harrisburg 
Business Session and Announcements 
Competition in Music, C. Stanton Bel- 
four, University of Pittsburgh, Pitts 
burgh 
Music—Violin Solo, Carol Malsh, John 
Harris High School, Harrisburg 
Conferences and Our Democracy, Glenn 
Gildersleeve, State Director of Music, 
Delaware, and President of the Eastern 
Music Educators Conference 


John 


2. ART 
President, George T. Miller, Slippery 
Rock 


Vice-President, 


Elizabeth Bracken, 


Greenville 
Secretary, Alverna F. Wheeland, Wil- 
liamsport 
Thursday Evening, December 26 


7:30 o’clock 
Penn-Harris Hotel 
Meeting of Executive Art Council 
Friday Forenoon, December 27 
9:00 o'clock 
Art Gallery, State Museum 
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Business Session 
A Functional Art Program for Present 
Situations, C. Valentine Kirby, Chief, 
Art Education, Department of Public 
Instruction, Harrisburg 
Art Included in a Second-Year Study 
of the History of Time, Miriam 
Stevens, Harrisburg 
Art Included in a Fifth-Year Study 
of American Colonies, Mrs. Susan 
G. Place, Harrisburg 
Art Education and Community Needs, 
Walter C. Trout, York 
Art and the Fourth Grade, Theresa 
Dise, Hershey 
Folk Art of Rural Pennsylvania, Frances 
Lichten, Pennsylvania Art Project, 
Works Project Administration 
Friday, December 27 
12:30 p. m. 
Art Luncheon. (Place to be announced) 
A County Superintendent Looks at Art, 
Mervin J. Wertman, Superintendent, 
Lehigh County Schools, Allentown 
What Art Means to Me, Q. A. W. Rohr- 
bach, President, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Kutztown 


3. INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION 


President, Lester L. Fehr, Beaver Falls 
Vice-President, Luther Cornwell, Wil- 
liamsport 
Secretary, A. F. McGann, Harrisburg 
Friday Forenoon, December 27 
9:00 o’clock 
Room 317, Education Building 
Business Session 
The Industrial Arts Program in Penn- 
sylvania, Lane C. Ash, Adviser in In- 
dustrial Education, Department of 
Public Instruction, Harrisburg 
Pennsylvania’s National Defense Train- 
ing Program, Urwin Rowntree, Area 
Coordinator in Industrial Education, 
Department of Public Instruction, 
Harrisburg 


4. LIBRARY 


President, Ruth May Koons, Harrisburg 
Secretary, Esther S. Goulding, Lebanon 
Treasurer, Thelma Klugh, Harrisburg 
Saturday Forenoon, December 28 
9:00 o'clock 
Extension Division, State Library 
Business Session 
Welcome, Nelle Stevens, Assistant Gen- 
eral Librarian, State Library, Harris- 
burg 
Message, Evelyn Matthews, Assistant 
Extension Librarian, State Library, 
Harrisburg; Lucille Wallower, (1940 
Newberry Prize Winner) 
Evaluating the School Library, Frank 
H. Koos, Pennsylvania State College, 
State College 


| Discussion 
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Saturday, December 28 
1:00 o’clock 
Harrisburger Hotel 


Luncheon, Pennsylvania Council of 
School Librarians 

Speaker, Mrs. Rachel Davis DuBois, 
Intercultural Education Bureau, New 
York City 

Please send reservations for the luncheon 
to Lillian Treder, Schools Department, 
Harrisburg Public Library, Harris- 
burg. $1.10 


5. BUSINESS EDUCATION 


President, K. Ezra Bucher, Mechanics- 
burg 
Vice-President, S. Gordon Rudy, Enola 
Secretary, Elizabeth H. Gintzer, Harris- 
burg 
Treasurer, Hiram A. Groff, Hershey 
Friday Forenoon, December 27 
9:00 o’clock 
Hearing Room No. 131-132, New 
Finance Building 
Business Session 
Business Education and Our National 
Problems, Clarissa Hills, Director of 
Business Education, Johnstown 
Round table discussion 


6. HEALTH AND PHYSICAL EDU- 
CATION 

President, Minerva Stern, Kutztown 

Vice-President, E. H. Zeigler, Hegins 

Secretary, Janet E. Byrnes, Boyertown 

Friday Forenoon, December 27 
9:00 o'clock 
Parlor D, Penn-Harris Hotel 

Business Session 

General Topic—How can the teachers 
of health and physical education make 
their best contribution to our National 
Defense program? 

Greetings, J. Wynn Fredericks, Chief of 
Health and Physical Education, De- 
partment of Public Instruction, Harris- 
burg 

The Defense Program Related to Our 
Program in Health and Physical Edu- 
cation as It Was Revealed by the 
Physical Condition of the Draftees in 
1917, Harry R. Allen, Director of 
Health and Physical Education, State 
Teachers College, West Chester 

How May We Improve Our Program 
in Health and Physical Education to 
Meet the Present Health Needs of the 
School Population, Edna M. Kech, 
Chief, Division of Health Education, 
Harrisburg 

Should the Rudiments of Military Drill 
Be Reinstated as a Part of Our Pro- 
gram in Athletics and Physical Edu- 
cation? Eugene E. Miller, Principal, 
Edison Junior High School, Harris- 


burg 
Discussion led by William E. Braucher, 
President, Eastern P.S.A:H.P-E.R., 


Palmer High School, Palmerton 
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7. HOME ECONOMICS 
President, Kathryn Rishel, Chambers- 
burg 
Secretary, Margaret Brant, Carlisle 
Friday Forenoon, December 27 
9:00 o’clock 
Civic Club 
Business Session 
Topic—Homemaking [Education for 
Out-of-School Youth 
Speakers: Kathryn Denniston, Home 
Economics Department, State Teach- 
ers College, Indiana 
Berthe Daniels, Directcr, NYA Resi- 
dent Work Center for Girls, Ship- 
pensburg 


8. AGRICULTURE 

President, T. W. Crittendon, Mansfield 

Vice-President, Ray E. Seamens, Greens- 
burg 

Secretary, M. J. Van Scoten, Athens 

Friday Forenoon, December 27 
9:00 o’clock 
PUC Hearing Room No. 1 
North Office Building 

Business Session 

General Theme—Evaluation of Agri- 
culture Departments 

Purpose of the Evaluation, C. S. Ander- 
son, Professor, Agriculture Education, 
Pennsylvania State College, State. Col- 
lege 

Benefits of the Evaluation to the School 

Benefits of the Evaluation to the Agricul- 
ture Teacher, W. R. Rentschler, Agri- 
culture Supervisor, West Lampeter 

General Discussion, Chairman, C. S. 
Anderson, Professor, Agriculture Edu- 
cation, Pennsylvania State College, 
State College 


Round Tables 


1. CONSUMER EDUCATION 

Chairman, Eugene R. Guinter, Wil- 
liamsport 

Saturday Forenoon, December 28 
9:00 o’clock 
School Administration Building 

Business Session 

Consumer Education in National De- 
fense, Harold F. Clark, President, 
Consumer Education Association, Col- 
umbia University, New York City, 
Ne Y. 

Consumer Education Is a Principle of 
Sound Business, Harold W. Bright- 
man, Vice-President and General 
Merchandise Manager of L. Bam- 
berger and Ce., Newark, N. J. 

Discussion: Leader, Eugene R. Guinter, 
Chairman of Round Table 


2. COUNCIL ON EDUCATIONAL 
METHOD 
President, Charles Manwiller, Pittsburgh 
Secretary, Ray G. Wallick, Upper Darby 
Saturday Forenoon, December 28 
9:00 o’clock 


YMCA 
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Business Session 

Recent Trends and Tendencies in 
Teaching English, Frank H. Herring- 
ton, Carrick High School, Pittsburgh 

The Experience Curriculum in Theory 
and Practice in School Texts, Ellen 
M. Geyer, Department of English, 
University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh 

Supplying Teachers to Meet the De- 
mands of the Experience Curriculum 
in English, Q. A. W. Rohrbach, Pres- 
ident, State Teachers College, Kutz- 
town 


3. ENGLISH 
President, Miriam Wendle, Williams- 
rt 
Vice-President, Marion A. Sturdevant, 
Wilkes-Barre 

Secretary, S. Lucille Shenk, Hershey 
Treasurer, A. B. Herr, Bala-Cynwyd 
State Director, Helen M. Ferree, Upper 


Darby 
Saturday Forenoon, December 28 
9:00 o’clock 
Civic Club 


Business Session 

Relation of State and National Councils, 
Helen M. Ferree, Upper Darby High 
School, Upper Darby (5 minutes) 

Question for Symposium—What Sort of 
English Courses Should We Develop 
for the “Non-Academic Students”? 
A. M. Weaver, Superintendent, Wil- 
liamsport Schools, Chairman 

Consultants: 

What Modifications Must Be Made to 
Meet Needs and Abilities of the “Non- 
Academic Students”? W. W. D. Sones, 
School of Education, University of 
Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh 

Should There Be More Correlation 
with Other Subjects? By “Fusion”? 
By means of a “Core Curriculum”? 
Gertrude Noar, Principal, Gillespie 
Junior High School, Philadelphia 

What Can Be Done to Improve the 
Reading of the “Non-Academic Stu- 


dent”? Dorothy P. Davis, English 
Department, Simon Gratz High 
School, Philadelphia 

Interviewers: 

Blanche Foster, Tilden Junior High 
School, Philadelphia; Charles F. 
Troxell, Frankford High School, 
Philadelphia; David J. Anderson, 


Springfield Senior High School, Dela- 
ware Co.; Paul Zetler, Altoona H. S. 

Suggested Questions for Interviewers 

1. How much can English teachers de- 
pend on texts now on the market? 
Will it be necessary to work out many 
units of mimeographed material? 

2. What can be some advantages and 
some disadvantages in “teacher-pupil” 
planning? 

3. What aspects of English are empha- 
sized too little or missed altogether 
in the average English course? 

4. How should reading techniques be 
enlarged from primary grades through 
college? 
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. For what purposes shall we test? 
What sort of tests shall we use? 

6. Shall we discontinue the teaching of 
grammar? 

7. Shall we make English a “hand- 
maiden” of the other subjects? 

8. What part can a free-reading program 

play in the improvement of reading? 


Ww 


4. LATIN AND GREEK 

President, Catharine E. Lobach, Abing- 
ton 

Secretary, Della G. Vance, Pittsburgh 

Saturday Forenoon, December 28 
9:00 o’clock 
PSEA Conference Room 

Business Session 

Report of Committee on the Curriculum 
Study for the State 

“Our Heritage’—Emphasized and Re- 
lated to Modern Life, Lucile Noble, 
Chairman of Latin, Senior High 
School, Upper Darby; Mrs. Bessie 
Barrett, Teacher of Latin, Philadel- 
phia Senior High School 

Latin 1940—A Statistical Report on 
Status in State, H. Frank Hare, Chief, 
Secondary Education, Department of 
Public Instruction, Harrisburg 

Panel Discussion—East Meets West 

Chairman, Elias A. Schnabel, Head of 
Languages, West Philadelphia High 
School, Philadelphia 

Mary L. Hess, Liberty High School, 
Bethlehem 


5. MATHEMATICS 

President, Herbert S. Sheetz, Altoona 

Vice-President, Hobson M._ Zerbe, 
Wilkes-Barre 

Secretary, C. R. Atherton, Hershey 

Saturday Forenoon, December 28 
9:00 o’clock 
Senate Caucus, State Capitol 

Business Session 

Theme—Mathematics for Future Secur- 
ity 

Mathematics in Chemistry and Related 
Sciences, James I. Hoffman, Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Washington, 
DC. 

General Mathematics, Lee E. Boyer, 
Mathematics Department, State Teach- 
ers College, Millersville 

Round Table Discussion 


6. MODERN LANGUAGE 
President, William F. Kamman, Pitts- 





burgh 
Vice-President, Anna FE. Shumway, 
Bryn Mawr 
Sec.-Treas., Elsie I. Jamieson, Philadel- 
phia 
Saturday Forenoon, December 28 
9:00 o’clock 


Assembly Room, Penn-Harris 
Business Session 
A New Approach to an Old Subject, 
Miriam J. Bulger and James B. Fisher, 
Andrew W. Mellon Junior High 
School, Mt. Lebanon 


The Teaching of Spanish in the Face of 


All Winds Blowing, Pasquale A. 
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Contini, Fitzsimons Junior High 
School, Philadelphia 
Remedial Reading and the Modern 


Languages, Marion Griggs, Pennsyl- 

vania College for Women, Pittsburgh 
The Problem of a Universal Language, 

William F. Kamman, Carnegie Insti- 

tute of Technology, Pittsburgh 
Discussion 


7. PENMANSHIP 
President, Edna McGarvey, Cheswick 
Vice-President, J. R. McKee, Greens- 
burg 
Secretary, Agnes A. Silvany, Wilkes. 
Barre 
Saturday Forenoon, December 28 
9:00 o’clock 
Room 317, Education Bldg. 
Business Session 
The Value of Writing in Our Schools 
Panel Discussion—The Merits of Good 
Handwriting 
The Cost of Poor Handwriting 
Ways and Means of Obtaining Good 
Handwriting 


8. PENNSYLVANIA COUNCIL OF 
GEOGRAPHY TEACHERS 

President, C. F. Seidel, Allentown 

Vice-President, L. C. Davis, Indiana 

Secretary, A. Catherine Price, Reading 

Saturday Forenoon, December 28 
9:00 o'clock 
Boyd Hall, YWCA 

Business Session 

Theme—Building Geographic Founda- 
tions for National Defense 

Appointment of Committees. Report of 
Delegate to National Council (15 
minutes) 

Building Geographic Foundations in 
the Elementary School, Thelma Irene 
Waddle, President of the Geography 
Club of Western Pennsylvania, Pitts- 
burgh (30 minutes) 

Geography as the Basis to Right Under- 
standing of World Problems, Isaac 
Miles Wright, President of the Board 
of Education, Allentown, and Pro 
fessor of Education, Muhlenberg Col- 
lege, Allentown (30 minutes) 

The Use of Motion Pictures in Building 
Geographic Concepts and in Interpret- 
ing Modern Life, illustrated with a 
sound-motion picture of the Chung- 
king area of China, photographed in 
October, 1940, V. C. Arnspiger, Noted 
Geographer and Vice-President, Erpi 
Classroom Films, Inc., Long Island 
City, N. Y. (45 minutes). 

Saturday Afternoon, December 28 
1:00 o’clock 

Geography Luncheon, Hotel Harrisburget 

Economic Geography in Changing Na- 
tional Economics, Q. A. W. Rohrbach, 
President, State Teachers College, 
Kutztown 

Make reservations with A. Catherine 
Price, 1035 N. Fifth St., Reading, prior 
to December 20. Members of the 
PSEA are invited to attend the meet: 
ing and the luncheon. $1.25 
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9. PENNSYLVANIA _INTERSCHO- 
LASTIC ATHLETIC ASSOCIA- 
TION 


Honorary President, Charles S. Davis, 
Steelton 
President, P. A. Jones, Sharon 
Vice-President, R. B. Stapleton, Tamaqua 
Treasurer, W. E. Griffith, Somerset 
Executive Secretary, Edmund Wicht, 
Harrisburg 
Adviser, J. Wynn Fredericks, Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction, Harris- 
burg 
Annual Meeting—Member Schools 
Friday Evening, December 27 
5:00 o’clock 


Pine Street Presbyterian Church 
Third and Pine Streets 


Dinner, 5:00 p. m. 

Business Meeting, 6:15 p. m. 

1. Members referred to 
December 20th P’athlete 

Panel Discussion—6:30 p. m. 


1. Members of Panel 

John H. Tyson, Principal, Upper 
Darby Senior High School, Chair- 
man 

J. G. Everard, Superintendent, Hunt- 
ingdon Schools 

H. D. Leberman, Principal, Strong 
Vincent High School, Erie 

D. W. Copeland, Principal, Charleroi 
Junior High School 

Arthur Purcell, Coach of Football, 
Williamsport Senior High School 

J. Wynn Fredericks, Department of 
Public Instruction 


reports in 


2. Tentative Subjects 

a. What part should interschool ath- 
letics play in the national prepared- 
ness program? 

b. Are we training our pupils in inter- 
scholastic athletics to make them 
physically fit to stand the strain of 
possible competition with the youth 
of other lands? 

c. What progress has been made in 
our high schools in safeguarding 
the health of our athletes? 

d. What sports, if any, now included 

in our athletic programs have little 

definite educational value? What 
new sports should be introduced? 

. What should be planned with re- 
gard to so called “Opportunity 
School Pupils” in the light of the 
PIAA Scholarship Rule? 

. How can our athletic program be 
improved in the interest of a more 
heterogeneous school population? 

g. Have schools made progress in 
eliminating community interference 
in the administration of the athletic 
program? 

h. What do you consider to be the 
most important developments in in- 
terscholastic athletics during the 

past decade? 


o 


nh 
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10. PENNSYLVANIA RETIRED 
TEACHERS ASSOCIATION 


President, Charles S. Davis, Steelton 
Vice-President, Cornelius J. Walter, 
Philadelphia 
Secretary-Treasurer, Mary Ellen Ryan, 
Harrisburg 
Executive Committee: S. E. Downes, 
Ardmore; H. E. Gress, Lancaster; B. 
F, Hartman, Waynesboro; C. D. Koch, 
Harrisburg; and R. C. Shaw, Camp 
Hill 
Saturday Forenoon, December 28 
9:00 o’clock 
Room 321, Education Building 


Business Session 
Election of Officers 

Greetings from the Departmen: of Pub- 
lic Instruction, Francis B. Haas, 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
Harrisburg 

Present Status of the Retirement Sys- 
tem, H. H. Baish, Director, J. Y. 
Shambach, Assistant Director, Harris- 
burg 

Some Retirement Board Problems, Lucy 
W. Glass, member of the Retirement 
Board, Harrisburg 

Organization of Pennsylvania’s 5500 Re- 
tired Teachers 
County Units, T. S. Davis, President, 

Blair County Association 
City Units, R. M. Sherrard, President, 
Pittsburgh City Association 

Impressions, C. E. Dickey, Retired 
Superintendent of Allegheny County 
Schools, Pittsburgh 


Program Suggestions 


11. PENNSYLVANIA STATE ASSO- 


CIATION OF SCHOOL SECRE- 
TARIES 

President, Katherine E. Mitchell, Pitts- 
burgh 


Vice-President, Florence Pond, Corry 
Corresponding Secretary, Ruth Anne 
Davis, Pittsburgh 
Recording Secretary, Ann G. Kohute, 
Dickson City 
Treasurer, Adeline B. McClaran, Pitts 
burgh 
Saturday Afternoon, December 28 
Parlor A, Harrisburger Hotel 
Luncheon—12:00 o’clock 
Business Session—2:00 o’clock 
Reservations for the luncheon should be 
sent to Adeline B. McClaran, Treas- 
urer, Pennsylvania State Association 
of School Secretaries, Woolslair School, 
4oth and Liberty Avenue, Pittsburgh, 
not later than December 23. $1.00 


12. RESEARCH 


President, Robert P. Wray, Harrisburg 
Vice-President, F. G. Davis, Lewisburg 
Secretary, C. C. Peters, State College 








Friday, December 27 
5:30 p. m. 
Domestic Science Kitchen, 
206 Walnut Street 
Dinner of Educational Research Asso- 
ciation. $1.00 
Speaker, A. J. Jones, University of Penn- 
sylvania, “Recent Developments in 
the Field of Guidance” 
Saturday Forenoon, December 28 
9:00 o'clock 
Parlor A, Penn-Harris Hotel 


Business Session 
Topic—Contributions that Educational 
Research May Make to Curriculum 
Problems Resulting from the Present 
Emphasis on National Defense 
Participants: F. G. Davis, Bucknell 
University, Lewisburg 
LeRoy J. Kline, Camp Hill Schools, 
Camp Hill 
Harry L. Kriner, Department of Pub- 
lic Instruction, Harrisburg 
T. T. Lafferty, Lehigh University, 
Bethlehem 
Carl D. Morneweck, Department of 
Public Instruction, Harrisburg 
Robert M. Steele, State Teachers Col- 
lege, California 
Raymond S. Hovis, State Teachers 
College, Millersville 


13. SCIENCE INSTRUCTION 
President, Ray Kennelty, DuBois 
Vice-President, Henry A. Hoover, Lan- 
caster 
Secretary, Harold D. Yoder, Altoona 
Saturday Forenoon, December 28 
9:00 o’clock 
Hearing Room No. 131-132 
New Finance Building 


Business Session 

Panel Discussion—Science Courses for 
the Non-Academic Pupil 

Participants: Robert E. Boyles, Principal, 
Washington High School, Chairman 
R. F. Seybert, Pittsburgh 
John F. Lewis, Connellsville 
Donald S. Wright, State College 
Sophia W. Eldridge, Philadelphia 


14. TEACHERS OF SPEECH 
President, E. Marjorie Harvey, Monessen 
Vice-President, Luther Bitler, Dalmatia 
Secretary, Harold Westlake, State College 


Saturday Forenoon, December 28 
9:00 o’clock 
Pomeroy’s Auditorium 


Business Session 
Demonstration Debate 


Affirmative, Lock Haven High School 
Negative, Monessen High School, 


Mildred Ann Ditty and William 
Chartener 
Chairman, Luther Bitler, Dalmatia 
Critic Judge, Charles E. Irwin, Coach 
of Debate, Allegheny College, Mead- 
ville 
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15. SUPERVISORS, 
GARTEN, AND FIRST EIGHT 
GRADES 


President, Mabel E. Kirk, State College 


KIN DER- 


visor? 


Vice-President, Clara  E. Cockerille, 
Altoona 

Secretary, D. D. Patterson, Indiana 

Saturday Forenoon, December 28 
9:00 o’clock 
Ballroom, Penn-Harris Hotel 

Business Session 

Topic—Effective Supervision of Ele- 

mentary Schools 

. What is effective supervision from the 

point of view of pupils? teachers? 

supervisors? administrators? 

2. What are some of the most helpful 
ways, means, or devices toward the 
accomplishment of more effective 
supervision? 


aids? 


Panel Members: 


a 
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a. What are the values of the personal 
conference of teacher and super- 


b. How may teachers’ meetings be 
made most valuable as supervisory cipal 


c. Can the State Rating Card be made 
an aid to more effective supervision? 


Panel Leader, Lois M. Clark, Adviser, 
Early Childhood and Elementary Edu- 
cation, Department of Public Instruc- 
tion, Harrisburg 
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Catherine Geary, Supervisor of Inter. 
mediate Grades, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Lock Haven 


Ethel McCormick, Elementary Prin. 

and Classroom Teacher 
Altoona 

Harry G. Masters, Director of Ele. 
mentary Education, Pittsburgh 

Margaret Neuber, Supervisor of 
Special Education, State Teacheis 
College, East Stroudsburg 

Raymond S. Newman, Principal, 
James Campbell School, Philadel- 


’ 


Alfred W. Beattie, Assistant County phia 
Superintendent, Allegheny County 
Schools, Pittsburgh 

Jessie B. Dotterer, Director of Ele- 


mentary Education, 
Township Schools, Elkins Park 


Marie Wholey, Adjustment Teacher, 
Andrew Jackson Elementary School, 
Philadelphia 

Paul E. Witmeyer, Superintendent of 
Schools, Shamokin 


Cheltenham 





Constitution and By-Laws of the PSEA’ 


ARTICLE 1. Name 


The name of this organization shall be the Pennsylvania 
State Education Association. 


Articte II. Purpose 

The purpose of this Association shall be to promote the 
general educational welfare of the State, to protect and ad- 
vance the interests of its members, to foster professional 
zeal, to advance educational standards, and to establish and 
maintain helpful, friendly relationships. 


Articte III. Membership 


Any person actively engaged in educational work in Penn- 
sylvania may become an active member of this Association 
by paying the annual dues of one dollar. Any person in- 
terested in education may become an associate member by 
paying the annual dues of one dollar. Any active member 
may become a life member of the Association by paying the 
life dues of twenty-five dollars. Only active and life mem- 
bers shall have right to vote or hold office. 


ArticLe IV. Officers 

The officers of this Association shall be: a President, two 
Vice-Presidents, the first of whom shall be the retiring Presi- 
dent; an Executive Secretary; a Treasurer; three Trustees of 
the Permanent Fund; an Executive Council, composed of the 
President of the Association, the first Vice-President of the 
Association, and the State Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion who shall be members ex officio, the Presidents of the 
several departments of the Association, and after January 1, 
1938, members elected from and by each of the convention 
districts as hereinafter provided: one member for each 6000 
convention district PSEA members, or major portion thereof, 
provided that each convention district as now constituted or 
may be constituted shall have at least one member and not 
more than two. 

At the initial elections in 1937, one-half of the convention 
districts electing one member to the Executive Council shall 
elect individuals who devote as a minimum one-half of their 
time to teaching, and the other one-half of the convention 
districts electing one member to the Executive Council shall 
elect individuals who devote less than one-half of their time 
to teaching or who are engaged in administrative or super- 
visory work. The 1937 Executive Council shall determine 
by lot the convention districts which shall elect individuals 


* As amended December 28, 1937. 





who devote as a minimum one-half of their time to teaching 
and which shall elect individuals who devote less than one- 
half of their time to teaching or who are engaged in ad- 
ministrative or supervisory work. In succeeding elections 
the convention districts shall alternate between the grades 
of service described above. 


When a convention district is entitled to two members, 
one member shall be an individual who devotes as a min- 
imum one-half of his or her time to teaching and one mem- 
ber shall be an individual who devotes less than one-half 
of his or her time to teaching or who is engaged in ad- 
ministrative or supervisory work. No member of the Ex- 
ecutive Council elected from any convention district shall 
be elected twice in succession. 

The term of office for the elected members from the con- 
vention districts shall be for two years. The initial elections, 
however, which shall take place in the calendar year 1937, 
shall be for one year in one-half of the convention districts 
and for two years in one-half of the convention districts; 
thereafter in each convention district the election shall be 
for two years. The convention districts in which the elec- 
tion in 1937 shall be for one year and those in which the 
election shall be for two years shall be determined by lot by 
the 1937 Executive Council. The newly elected members of 
the Executive Council, whether presidents of departments 
or elected members from convention districts, shall begin 
their terms of office at the close of the annual meeting of the 
PSEA following their election. 

The President of the Association shall be Chairman of the 
Executive Council. 


ArticLeE V. Local Branches and Convention Districts 


Section 1. Each legally constituted teachers’ institute of 
the State may be a Local Branch of the Association. 

Districts not having such an institute, but having a Dis 
trict Superintendent, may organize a Local Branch. 

Section 2. Each State Teachers College, the Cheyney 
Training School for Teachers, School of Education, and 
college having not less than 20 members in its faculty may 
be a Local Branch of the Association. 

Section 3. After 1938 any number of local branches 
whose aggregate membership is 3000 members, or mort, 
may organize a convention district for the purpose of hold- 


ing conventions under the auspices of the Association, when f 


authorized by the Executive Council, and all expenses of 
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such convention shall be borne jointly by the Convention 
Districts and the Pennsylvania State Education Association. 

Section 4. Each Convention District shall adopt a con- 
stitution and by-laws at its first regular meeting which shall 
be in general agreement with the constitution and by-laws of 
the PSEA and which shall have been approved by the Ex- 
ecutive Council of the PSEA. 

Section 5. The officers of each Convention District shall 
be elected at the annual district convention for a term of one 
year and shall serve without compensation except for neces- 
sary expenses. 

Section 6. The Convention District President shall have 
general control and supervision of the district convention pro- 
gram. He shall cooperate with the President of the State 
Association in directing and vitalizing the activities of the 
Local Branches to the end that the policies and program of 
the whole Association may be properly integrated. He shall 
attend such Conference of the Convention District Presidents 
as called by the President of the Association. 

Section 7. The several Convention Districts shall each 
hold an annual convention during the month of September, 
October, or November, or at such time as may be approved 
by the Executive Council of the Association. 


Articte VI. House of Delegates 

Section 1. The House of Delegates shall consist of the 
delegates elected by the Local Branches of the Association, 
the number in no case to exceed one delegate for every 100 
members of a Local Branch, or major portion thereof, en- 
rolled the preceding year as members of this Association; 
provided, however, that one delegate shall be allowed each 
Local Branch having less than 100 members on condition 
that the major portion of its membership shall have been 
enrolled in the State Association the preceding year. 

Section 2. Representation in the House of Delegates shall 
be determined on the basis of enrolment in the Association, 
according to the records in the office of the Executive 
Secretary. 

Section 3. No delegate shall be entitled to a seat in the 
House of Delegates until he shall have presented a certificate 
of election signed by the President and the Secretary of his 
Local Branch, or Department. 

Section 4. Each department of the Association, and the 
State Department of Public Instruction shall be entitled to 
one delegate in the House of Delegates. 

Section 5. Delegates shall sit in the House of Delegates 
in the session next following their election. 

Section 6. The expenses of Delegates attending a stated 
meeting of the Association may be borne by the Local 
Branch. 


ArticLe VII. Committees 

There shall be three standing committees of this Associa- 
tion: a committee on Resolutions, a committee on Legisla- 
tion, and a committee on Teacher Welfare, the first two to 
consist of eleven members of the Association, exclusive of 
the Executive Secretary of the Association, who shall be a 
member ex officio; the third to consist of seven members, 
elected by the House of Delegates with terms of three years 
each. Three members of the first committee on Teacher 
Welfare are to be elected for one year, two for two years, 
and two for three years. The members of the first two 
committees shall be elected for a term of two years by the 
House of Delegates on ballot forms prepared by the Execu- 
tive Council on the day previous to the last day of the 
Association’s annual meeting. They shall begin their terms 
of service immediately following the meeting at which they 
are elected and continue in office until their successors are 
duly elected. 

The House of Delegates in 1938 shall elect three members 
each to the Committee on Resolutions and the Committee on 
Legislation for terms of one year and six members each for 
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terms of two years. Thereafter each House of Delegates 
shall elect five members to each of these committees in the 
odd numbered years and six members to each of these com- 
mittees in the even numbered years to serve for terms of 
two years each. 
In case of emergency the President may appoint a special 
committee for a specific purpose. 
Articte VIII. Departments 
Section 1. 
authorized: 
I. Department of Higher Education 
Sections: 
1. College and University 
2. College Teachers of Education 
II. Department of Classroom Teachers in Secondary Edu- 
cation 
Sections: 
1. Rural School 
2. Junior High School Subject Matter 
3. Senior High School Subject Matter 
4. Supervisors and Directors of Instruction 
5. Social Studies 
III. Department of Classroom Teachers in Elementary Edu- 
cation 
Sections: 
1. Rural School 
2. Atypical Children 
3. Kindergarten-Primary 
4. All elementary field subject matter 
5. Supervisors and Directors of Elementary Instruc- 
tion 
IV. Department of Administration 
Sections: 
1. County Superintendence 
2. District Superintendence 
3. Supervising Principals 
4. Secondary School Principals 
5. Elementary School Principals 
V. Department of Vocations and Arts 


The following departments and sections are 


Sections: 
1. Music 
2. Art 
3. Industrial Education 
4. Visual Education 
5. Nursing and Home Visitors 
6. Library 
7. Business Education 
8. Health and Physical Education 


. Home Economics 
10. Agriculture 

Section 2. No section may have a representative as presi- 
dent of its department two terms in succession. The Execu- 
tive Council may create, combine, or transfer sections upon 
petition of fifty members. 

Section 3. Each department shall elect a President; a 
Vice-President; a Secretary; and a delegate to the House of 
Delegates. They shall serve for one year, or until their 
successors are elected. 

At the first session of each Department’s annual meeting 
the Department shall also nominate its choice for President 
and second Vice-President of the Association. 

Section 4. Round tables for the consideration of special 
phases of study or branches of learning may be established 
by and with the consent of the Executive Council. 

Section 5. Any department may decide the time and 
place of its annual meeting. 


\o 


ArticLe IX. Election of President and Second Vice-Presi- 
dent 

The President and second Vice-President shall be elected 

on ballots prepared by the Executive Council, on the day 
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previous to the last day of each annual meeting by the House 
of Delegates. 

They shall enter upon their duties at the close of the 
meeting at which they are elected and shall serve for one 
year, or until their successors enter upon their duties. 
ArTIcLE X. Appointment of Executive Secretary, Treas- 

urer, and Trustees of Permanent Fund 

The Executive Secretary, Treasurer, and Trustees of the 
Permanent Fund shall be appointed by the Executive Coun- 
cil, but not of their body, for a term of six years. 

ArticLte XI. Powers and Duties of President and Vice- 
Presidents 

The President and Vice-Presidents shall perform the usual 
duties of such officers and such other duties as are prescribed 
by this constitution and its by-laws. 

ArticLe XII. Powers and Duties of the Executive Secretary 


The Executive Secretary shall be a fulltime employee of 
this Association. His duties shall be to keep a record of the 
proceedings of the Executive Council and of the House of 
Delegates of the Association; to serve as a member and be the 
secretary of the Committee on Legislation; to register the 
names of all members of the Association; to keep proper 
account books; to collect all fees and moneys and to deposit 
the same with the Treasurer; to draw vouchers on the Treas- 
urer, when signed by the President; to carry on investigations 
of conditions affecting the welfare of the teachers and the 
schools; to prepare for publication such proceedings of the 
annual meeting of the Association and its Departments as 
deemed advisable by the Executive Council; and to distribute 
the same to the members of the Association. He shall be 
editor of the official journal. He shall perform such other 
duties as pertain to this office and act as general manager of 
the Association under the direction of the Executive Council. 
ArticLe XIII. Powers and Duties of the Treasurer 


The Treasurer shall receive all moneys of the Association 
and shall pay out the same only upon the order of the Execu- 
tive Council, signed by the President and the Executive 
Secretary. He shall furnish a surety bond in such amount 
as fixed by the Executive Council and paid for by the Asso- 
ciation. He shall report to the Executive Council all re- 
ceipts and expenditures within four weeks after the annual 
meeting. Such reports shall be published in the proceedings 
of the annual meeting. 

ArticLe XIV. Duties and Powers of the Executive Council 

The President may call a meeting of the Executive Council 
when he deems it necessary and shall do so upon the written 
request of a majority of its members. 

A majority of the membership of the Executive Council 
shall constitute a quorum to do business. 

The Executive Council shall serve without pay; shall have 
power to call a special meeting of the Association by unani- 
mous vote; to appoint and remove at pleasure for cause any 
employee of the Association, prescribe the duties of em- 
ployees, and fix their salaries; to prescribe rules and regula- 
tions for the guidance of its officers and employees, not in- 
consistent with the laws of Pennsylvania or the constitution 
and by-laws of this Association; to prepare the annual pro- 
gram, and distribute the same; to recommend the establish- 
ment of new departments; to approve bills; to appoint a 
qualified accountant to audit the books of the Treasurer and 
of the Trustees of the Permanent Fund; and to perform 
such other duties as are required by this Constitution. 

Vacancies occurring during the term shall be filled by the 
Executive Council. 

The Executive Council shall carry out aka and policies 
adopted by the House of Delegates. 

ArticLe XV. Duties and Powers of the Committee on Reso- 
lutions 
The Committee on Resolutions shall report to the Associa- 
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tion at the last session of the general meeting, and all resolu- 

tions expressive of the policy of the Association shall be te. 

ferred to the Committee without discussion. 

ArticLeE XVI. Powers and Duties of the Committee on 
Legislation 

The Committee on Legislation shall endeavor to secure 
the enactment into law of such measures as are referred to it 
by the Association. It shall scrutinize all proposed legisla. 
tion tending to affect education in the State and shall seek 
and execute the instructions of the Executive Council con- 
cerning it. 

It shall report annually on the second day of each annual 
meeting of the Association. 

Article XVI. (a) Powers and Duties of the Committee on 
Teacher Welfare 

The Committee on Teacher Welfare shall carry out the 
policy of the Association in the work of teacher relief. 
ArticLtE XVII. Duties and Powers of the House of Dele- 

gates 

The President and the Executive Secretary of the Associa- 
tion shall be respectively the President and the Secretary of 
the House of Delegates. 

The House of Delegates shall have power to initiate gen- 
eral policies, 

The House of Delegates shall conduct the annual business 
meeting of the Association; elect by ballot on forms prepared 
by the Executive Council, a President to serve for one year; a 
second Vice-President to serve for one year; a Committee on 
Legislation and a Committee on Resolutions. 

ArticLe XVIII. Representatives 

In addition to the Delegates elected to the House of Dele- 
gates by the Local Branches, representatives may be elected 
by said Local Branches to attend the meetings of the 
Association, and their expenses, or any part of them may be 
paid by the Local Branches. 


ArticLe XIX. Amendments 

This constitution may be altered or amended by a two 
thirds vote of the total membership of the House of Dele- 
gates at any stated meeting, or special meeting called for that 
purpose; provided said alteration or amendment has been 
proposed in writing on a previous day of said meeting; and 
provided further that said alteration or amendment, with the 
endorsement of ten members of the Pennsylvania State Edu- 
cation Association has been published in two issues of the 
PENNSYLVANIA ScHOOL JouRNAL, said alteration or amend- 
ment to be presented in writing to the Executive Secretary 
of the Association, and by him published in said JourNnat. 


Article XX. By-Laws 


By-Laws not inconsistent with this constitution may be 

adopted by a two-thirds vote of the members present at a 
stated meeting of the Association. The provisions of any 
section of the By-Laws may be suspended for a single meet- 
ing by a two-thirds vote of the members present. 
Articte XXI. The constitution shall take effect immediately 
upon its adoption; except that Article IX shall not become 
operative until after the election and qualification of dele- 
gates as provided in Article VI. 


By-Laws 
ArticLe I. Expenses 

The ordinary expenses of the Association, of each depart- 
ment, and of the authorized committees, as determined by 
the Executive Council, shall be borne by the Association. 
Bills shall be presented to the President of the Association. 
Articte II. Permanent Fund 

Section 1. The Trustees of the Permanent Fund shall in- 
vest all moneys of said fund only in bonds properly issued 


(Turn to page 177) 
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Executive Council Report 


Report of the Executive Council to the House of Delegates, PSEA 
Convention, December 26, 194.0 


Members of the House of Delegates: 

It is my pleasant duty as chairman of the Executive Coun- 
cil to report to you on our work for the past year. Nine 
meetings have been held, each of which, although a day in 
length, seemed too short to solve all of the problems that 
came before us. 

Our first meeting was held on January 20, 1940. This 
was a get-acquainted meeting. We became acquainted not 
only with each other but with the many details used in 
administering the business and professional affairs that 
clear through our central office by means of extended re- 
ports from members of Headquarters Staff. A complete 
report was presented of the different funds of the Associa- 
tion—the current fund, the welfare fund, and the permanent 
fund. An itemized statement of the cost of the 1939 State 
Convention was placed before us. Complete details of the 
business procedure of handling financial accounts, drawing 
checks, the function of the revolving fund were explained. 
We reviewed the budget which had been adopted by the 
previous Executive Council. 


Association Activities Described 

Association activities were outlined in detail. The details 
involved in preparing the PENNsyLvaANiA ScHoot JOURNAL 
from the time copy is received until the issue is placed in 
the mail were explained. The purpose of the Education 
Bulletin was outlined. The services of Headquarters in re- 
search and committee service were given in a detailed way. 
The plans for extending service through field service con- 
tacts were received together with a complete statement of 
group contacts that had been made during the previous year. 

We reviewed the work of the Costs Survey Committee and 
discussed the report of the Retirement Committee last year. 
Convention Districts were also considered and it was agreed 
that as usual a meeting of the Convention District Presidents 
would be called to coordinate their convention program 
activities. 


Pennsylvania First in NEA Membership 


It was at this meeting that we were greatly encouraged 
by a communication from T. D. Martin, Director of Mem- 
bership of the NEA, which informed us that Pennsylvania 
was leading the states of the nation in NEA membership 
with a total of 20,065 on December 30, 1939. 

Taking time by the forelock we renewed the contract for 
printing the PENNsyLvANIA ScHoot JourNAL with the Tele- 
graph Press for a two-year period at the same cost. This 
seemed advisable because of the probable increase in paper 
costs due to the European situation. 


Goals for 1940 


We did more, however, than is indicated in the detailed 
business which I have described. We took a forward look 
and adopted certain goals for the Association during the 
year. The first of these goals was solidarity. As adopted 
by the Executive Council it was made very specific in the 
following terms: 

Solidarity to the extent that it erases all differences be- 
tween classroom teachers and administrators. 

Solidarity that will bring into membership in one pro- 
fessional organization a still higher percentage of the profes- 
sional workers of Pennsylvania than we have thus far at- 
tained. 

Solidarity that will give support to the Local Branch of 
the Association, the State Association, and the National 


Education Association as well. 

Solidarity that will result in a united front in presenting 
the cause of education to both lay citizens and law makers. 

Solidarity that will promote programs through the regu- 
larly organized and recognized leadership. 

Solidarity that will advance our Association and the pro- 
fession to still greater influence and achievement. 

The second goal concerned the social and economic life 
of our members. It dealt with the low salaries of teachers 
in fourth-class districts, the payless pay days in large areas 
of the State, the inability of real estate to bear the propor- 
tionate cost of public education which is now imposed upon 
it by law, the demands for drastic reductions in services by 
taxpaying groups, the overcrowding of classes to the in- 
justice both of the pupil and the teacher, and the reduction 
of salaries in the largest school district of the Common- 
wealth. We agreed that by our efforts during the year we 
would attempt to attain in the near future in part, if not 
completely, all of these goals. 

This, in brief, was the platform and program upon which 
we began our work as an Executive Council. The other 
meetings during the year were stepping stones to advance 
these two goals. A report of the action taken at these 
meetings has been presented in the different issues of the 
PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL JOURNAL. 


Action of the Executive Council 

A brief summarization would include the following: 

1. We changed the budget year of the Association from 
December 6 to December 5, to July 1 to June 30, as recom- 
mended by our auditor. 

2. We requested Governor James to include in the call 
for a special session additional aid for financially handi- 
capped school districts. We requested also that salaries for 
teachers in fourth-class districts be included in the call. 

3. We adopted a time schedule and theme for the present 
convention. 

4. We considered the appointment of a full-time attorney. 

5. We granted the request from the Northeastern Con- 
vention District to hold a second convention during Novem- 
ber, 1940. 

6. We discussed tenure cases and tenure decisions. 

7. We voted to join with the NEA in promoting Future 
Teachers of America Chapters in our teacher-training insti- 
tutions. 

8. We voted to discontinue the June issue of the School 
Journal. 

g. We approved the appointment of a Committee on 
Equal Opportunity to cooperate with a similar NEA Com- 
mittee. 

10. We approved for printing and distribution, “Questions 
and Answers” on the School Costs Survey. 

11. We approved the report of the Committee on Consti 
tutional Revision. 

12. We adopted a budget from December 5 to June 30. 
Page 161. 

13. We formulated a statement of policy and procedure 
on S. 4269. 

14. We received and considered communications on many 
questions from our members. 

15. We arranged for exhibits of PSEA and NEA materials 
at the convention district meetings. 

I shall not burden you with more of these routine details 
and actions. I should like, however, to point out in the 
remainder of my report a few of the tangible things that 
were done to advance the two major goals mentioned above. 
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Methods Used to Achieve Goals 


1. Solidarity—Our attempts to achieve this goal took 
many forms. May I list just a few. 

a. Insignia—It was our opinion that an appropriate in- 
signia for automobiles would give us a consciousness of 
pride in our profession. These as you probably have 
observed were on display and made available for pur- 
chase at the NEA meeting in Milwaukee, at the different 
Convention District meetings, and at the registration 
table here at the Convention. We hope that the members 
of our Association by wide use of this insignia will 
grasp the opportunity through symbolism to join in a 
closer bond of professional fellowship. 

b. Membership folder—This folder carried as its theme the 
obligations for membership of a profession to be united 
into one strong body through professional organization. 
In an acrostic form it set forth the unifying elements 
that are suggested by the initials of our Association. 

P—the people of the profession 

S—the service of the Association 

E—Education, the safeguard of our Democracy 

A—The achievements of united professional organi- 
zation 

c. Communications—Following the first meeting of our 
Executive Council and the acceptance of our goals, a 
statement of these goals was made to all Local Branches 
throughout the State asking that they too unite with us 
in the acceptance of these goals and make a vigorous 
effort to attain them. 

d. Committees—Throughout the year the Executive Coun- 
cil through subcommittees has given particular attention 
to specific problems that would help to unify our or- 
ganization. Among those I should like to mention are 

(1) The Committee on Local Branches 

(2) The Committee on Affiliated Organizations 

(3) Appraisal of the State Convention 

(4) Employment of an Attorney 

(5) Constitutional Revision 

(6) The Committee on Problems of the Pennsylvania 
Business Educators’ Association 

All of these committees dealt with problems vitally affect- 
ing our solidarity. 

2. The attainment of the second goal, namely, improving 
the social and economic welfare of our members resolves 
itself, as you may well realize, into 

a. Legislation 
b. Information 
c. Action 

The specific legislative recommendations that have been 
developed will be reported to you by our Legislative Com- 
mittee. 

Fortunately, in agreeing on a method of solving these 
difficult problems there was available the work of the Costs 
Survey Committee. This committee also will make a report 
on its activities during the year with particular reference to 
the method used to popularize the technical study and 
recommendations, and to make it available to interested citi- 
zens throughout the State. 


A Look into the Future 
With reference to action, the success of our efforts cannot 


be determined until after the next session of the Legislature 
adjourns. However, as I trust you are all aware, our Execu- 


tive Council has requested that each Local Branch form . 


local legislative committees to inform the members of the 
General Assembly of the pressing educational problems that 
need solution, of the solutions recommended by your Asso- 
ciation, and, in addition, to bring to the support of the pas- 
sage of this legislation the force of an enlightened, sym- 
pathetic local public opinion. 

The achievement of our second goal is still before us. It 
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is this which we have left undone and pass on to the new 
President and the new Executive Council. It is our belief, 
however, that we have served well in developing a favorable 
sentiment toward legislation that must not longer be delayed, 


As your President I have discussed the legislative financial 
program of the Association at many of the Convention 
Districts, at many of the Local Branches, and with many 
lay and civic groups. Likewise, members of Headquarters 
Staff have discussed it with Local Branch officers in each of 
the Convention Districts throughout the State. To plan is 
easier than to achieve. Nevertheless, I am sure that one of 
the greatest opportunities that shall ever be ours as workers 
in the educational profession lies immediately before us. It 
is in this spirit I ask you delegates from the 298 Local 
Branches of our Association to accept the service of your 
Executive Council during the past year, namely, a service 
that sought to promote solidarity and to lay the groundwork 
for legislative achievement. We approached our task at the 
beginning of the year in a spirit of humility, a spirit of 
tolerance, and a spirit of determination. We relinquish our 
task with a spirit of thankfulness that there has come to us 
this opportunity to serve and advance our profession. 

Respectfully submitted, 

President, Laura M. Braun, Pittsburgh 

First Vice-President, Thomas Francis, Scranton 

State Superintendent of Public Instruction, Francis B. 

Haas, Harrisburg 
Presidents of Departments 
Administration, R. Lloyd Jones, Shinglehouse 
Classroom Teachers in Elementary Education, Wood- 
man E. Huplits, Jr., Philadelphia 
Classroom Teachers in Secondary Education, John 
L. Hoover, Altoona 
Higher Education, George E. Walk, Philadelphia 
Vocations and Arts, Ray E. Seamens, Greensburg 
Representatives of Convention Districts 
Central, J. E. Nancarrow, Williamsport 
Eastern, Edwin D. Clauss, Allentown 
Midwestern, Roy W. Wiley, Butler 
Northeastern, Katherine O’Dea, Scranton 
Northwestern, Lloyd M. Kingsley, Titusville 
Southeastern, Charles H. Boehm, Morrisville 
Blanche Foster, Philadelphia 
Southern, J. Maclay Kelley, Mechanicsburg 
Western, Clarissa Hills, Johnstown 
H. V. Herlinger, Mt. Lebanon 
Secretary, H. E. Gayman, Harrisburg 





Report of Trustees of 


Permanent Headquarters 


To the Members of the House of Delegates, PSEA: 

The Association owns, debt free, the property at 400-404 
North Third Street, Harrisburg, facing the capitol. With 
improvements and alterations this property has cost $137, 
124.54. 

The property record shows that the Association has furni- 
ture, apparatus, and equipment valued at $11,416.68. Its 
value less depreciation on June 30, 1940, was $6,853.61. 

The Association occupies the basement, all of the first 
floor, the two front rooms on the second floor, and the third 
floor rear at 400 North Third Street, and all of the third 
floor at 402-404 North Third Street. The Trustees jave 
leased other space as follows: 


Monthly rental 
Pennsylvania State Nurses’ Association _. $100 
Ralph W. Cherry, Interior Decorator ... 100 
Keystone Automobile Club .......... go 


National Life Insurance Company ...... 50 
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The Executive Council, accepting a 
recommendation of the auditor, has 
prepared a budget for the period De- 
cember 6, 1940, to June 30, 1941. The 
1941 Executive Council will prepare 
the budget from July 1, 1941, to June 
30, 1942. 

Estimated receipts and expenditures 
for the period December 6, 1939, to 
December 5, 1940, as shown in the 





Actual Budget Estimated Budget ° ae 
Dec. 6, 1938 Dec. 6, 1939 Dec. 6, 1939 Dec. 6, 1940 accompanying table _ are derived by 
Item to to to to using the actual receipts and expendi- 
Dec. 5, 1939 Dec. 5, 1940 Dec. 5, 1940 June 30, 1941 = 5 
tures for approximately 11 months 
wn bership D $55,866.00 $58,500.00 $58,550.00 $12,000.00 PP y 
I embershi MR —accae Oewcd ace Rae * A ; s 4 le 4 A : =F ; : 
Il. hitone ke are aE Dea tans 15,716.26 17,000.00 16,165.06 10,000.00 during 1939-40 and adding to this an 
III. Subscriptions to Journal .......... 1,068.90 950.00 1,339.80 300.00 estimated amount for approximately 
TS SEE es re ak oc cocaes 4,690.00 4,800.00 4,385.00 2,040.00 ype Ry N e 
V. Subscriptions to Education Bulletin 3,131.45 2,500.00 2,500.00 1,000.00 one month, namely, from November I 
VI. Interest and Sa re oe 409.54 400.00 498.42 400.00 to December 5: The estimated re- 
VII. Transfer from Permanent Fund ..... SIMMROY  ciccuccovest avutccuden Lsauagadeaned F ° 
VIII. Miscellaneous ........-seeeeeeeees 1,875.56 1,000.00 1,704.41 300.00 ceipts and expenditures for the year 
Total Receipts ...........000. $87,757.71 $85,150.00 $85,142.69 $26,040.00 1939-40 are an estimate only insofar 
EXPENDITURES: as receipts and expenditures for one 
Io General Control isie%s 0 o/c0 veda oie 7,002.36 8,370.00 7,043.86 4,545.00 h d 
II. Personal Service (Salaries) month are concerned. 
Executive Secretary .......... Seer 7,729.04 7,000.00 7,000.00 3,791.66 The estimated balance as of Decem- 
Asst. Executive Secretary & Dir. of 
pao dartieaty 4,166.73 4,500.00 4,500.00 2,437.50 ber 5, 1940, has been placed at 
Asst. Executive Secretary, Field $ 66.21 
NE. cds Uh anwdage se vswes 1,875.00 4,500.00 4,500.00 2,437.50 55:909.21. ; : , 
Assistant Editor 3,000.00 3,000.00 3,000.00 1,625.00 Receipts not including balance for 
Secretary ......... 2,400.00 2,400.00 2,400.00 1,300.00 es 
Asst. to Director of Research... NE xacccctctess staseeuerece “Teenie neiens the Association for the current year 
Stenographer ..........-.+-++ 1,700.00 1,700.00 1,700.00 920.79 ; . 
Stenopraphet 1,200.00 1:200.00 | ARR ese total $85,142.69 as compared with the 
Stenographer 252.50 900.00 900.00 487.50 budget estimate made in December, 
SEE, Sicrcccrseeevcsccass duaidaaneaare 900.00 735.00 455.00 f $85 
py Rs hae ae Sea re 439.00 1939 O 5,150. 
Addressogra| Ge aces weuwees 1,600.0 1,600.00 1,600.00 866.58 j sati 
WME... <<. sccccecnees 300.00 300.00 300.00 162.50 Expenditures for the Association 
Extra Clerical Help ......-2.--+0: 479.06 600.00 134.89 100.00 total $84,441.74 as compared with a 
III. Association Activities . 
1. Pa. School Journal ............ 17,486.22 17,500.00 16,889.63 10,000.00 a made in December, 
2. Education Bulletin 2,743.39 2,500.00 2,694.72 2,800.00 I fe) 2 
3. National Meetings ........... 10,281.53 4,000.00 3,863.90 300.00 939 pti ‘ 
4. State Meetings ............... 3,404.90 3,500.00 3,404.63 3,500.00 It would appear, therefore, that if 
S* I@cninPeN thi ccocsisovwanceaes 4132.62 4,000.00 2,001.88 1,060. 00 ; . 
6. Special Services .........--+-- 80.70 100.00 25.00 5.00 the estimates are correct the operations 
7. Convention Districts .......... 7,939.04 8,000.00 9,422.20 1,825.00 of the Association for 1939-40 will 
8. Dues te other Organizations ... 133.00 150.00 133.00 62.50 h f : 
IV. Permanent Headquarters ....- +... 3,646.90 3,025.00 2,918.20 2,375.46 d ow an Pig in of receipts over expen- 
V. Retirement for Assn mployees 1,986.7 1,350.00 1,802.63 643.51 i ’ 
VI. Hegel ASSARCe oo csivce ccs ccctone 1,833.32 3,000.00 562.75 1,500.00 aes @ $700 95- , 
VIL. Fixed Charges | 2-5-0202 49.68 270.00 240.22 28.00 For the six-month period from De- 
VIII. Renovating an efurnishing Head- 
quarters a eer Te Pe 5,018.39 +. Saees eeebres ss sit eaaae —_ 6, 1940, to omg 39, ad the 
IX. Social Security Taxes ..........+0. de eglos Sete 1399.10 459.91 udget committee has estimated re- 
PACU eaecac de vomcoreccass 245.95 500.00 1,352.88 37.50 : 8 , 
ceipts of $26,040 and made recom- 
$84,451.99 i i 
Deductions from Employees for Social Se- mendations for expenditures of $44,- 
curity Daxes payable onlJans, 1942 6... ccsenckebess> Soeuececdears (5-5 eee RE 200.91. The wide difference between 
iii Total Expenditures ............ $91,520.50 $84,865.00 $84,441.74 $44,200.91 receipts and expenditures for this six- 
MARY: ee 
Balance on hand at beginning of period .. 59,028.05 55,265.26 55,265.26 55,966.21 month period is due to the fact that 
Receipts, total for year ........02e.0+-. 87,757.71 85,150.00 85,142.69 26,040.00 the period of greatest income to the 
Amount available for expenditures ..... 146,785.76 140,415.26 140,407.95 82,006.21 Association is between September 1 
Expenditures, total for year ..........¢. 91,520.50 84,865.00 84,441.74 44,200.91 and January 1 when most of the mem- 
Balance on hand at end of period ....... $55,265.26 $55,550.26 $55,966.21 $37,805.30 bership dues are received. 
Permanent Headquarters Report (Continued ) County 256.50 
The office facilities on the third floor front at 400 North School 482.76 
Third Street are at present without tenants. ee eee 
The Association carries perpetual fire insurance on head- 10. Water 2. eee 66.25 
quarters building in the amount of $41,000. The cost of 1. General Maintenance: 
this insurance in 1934 was $2,578.50. Carpentry work $16.25 
The cost of maintaining Headquarters the past year has Electric globes 2.95 
n: Electrical work 17.03 
1. Fire protection apparatus, inspection $3.00 New coil for gas heater 21.85 
To COC aeaiede Cine Mine ws * Sane NE ae. POS 63.15 Repairing linoleum 27.00 
RES eater rer ree 556.20 ———— 85.08 
A PCOTIN 5 c8e ph Se 2s etal Wn Ghaemeee een ie gy 1.70 —_—- 
5. Insurance: Headquarters’ equipment, five-year $3,110.89 
ho ave ane yd des RT TRE eo 216.00 Respectfully submitted, 
RN, ooo nn yc eciesscwurs OES ees 740.60 The President, Laura M. Braun 
ee ee IE as. 5 5 so oc vs tte etense 193.60 The First Vice-Pres., Thomas Francis 
8. Plumbing and heating repairs ee 25.59 The Chairman of the Trustees of the 
OR Ms ak eed iaw es xs $420.46 Permanent Fund, ]. Y. Shambach 
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National Education Association .... 10.00 
Treasurer’s Report coum tsenie Cc cage on Public Ed. 20.00 Aud 
or ederation of Education Assn. 10.00 57.50 21,084.95 
December 6, 1939-June 30, 1940 
9 J 9 9 IV. PERMANENT HEADQUARTERS Officer 
I, CURRENT FUND Maintenance: 
RECEIPTS G 37.20 Penns} 
& — DUES 469.45 Harris 
Sp ES ES PRE Oe ean EERE RR eae $12,029.00 ce 1.70 a 
Il. ADVERTISING ERMC CROCE ACI sy bara. 's. «155 cicin'es ets lovers sim: b:s cies Palesons 413.40 Gentle 
Pennsylvania ‘School Journal’ ......52600csi0cs0e00-> 12,093.00 RCE RE MEME sig cca rosin 442408 Oi yes is eee haw 126.75 
III. SUBSCRIPTIONS TO i saianseeal Repairs, painting, plumbing, etc. ............... 50.29 Purs 
School Board ..... Df sentee $257.00 UMMIEE. © orclatataretn acig tae saieremnea ele viet d iva sare BR a 34.00 of the 
MPILARCOUS?- cSiviica Sasso acs seen coesuaea 54.30 311.30 Taxes: 
pine aa GIy aie Cehstareraal cerctance te races hse .. 420.46 1,553.25 burg, 
IV. RENT e , ; —— . 
Rent for offices in Headquarters Building ............ 2,495.00 We “SURVEY (OP “SCHOOL “COSES 24.352. edcsaess cee ewien 294.05 examl 
V. EDUCATION BULLETIN VI. LEGAL ASSISTANCE financi 
Subscriptions to Education ~~ a, ee Pa ee 839.00 Individual cases on Tenure ...... 352.75 il 
VI. —— ee, i caine ‘ Bond, oo ge gs s securing exemption ‘from A 
nterest on Savings Accounts: ayment of U 1 Raden 56915 ny 
Capital Bank and Trust Co. .. $49.56 en ee _ set volving 
Dauphin Deposit Trust Co. .. 419.46 469.02 VII. RETIREMENT by dire 
<= Contributions 4 
Dividends on Bank Stock: By. Employees achat clon Sieh Ov mentee VC apereeh tere 587.46 throug 
Capital Bank and Trust Co. ........... __ 29.40 498.42 BY MNSSOCMUON a 05:5 5S cctsls Micody dave ooewamars 592.54 1,180.00 three 
VII. MISCELLANEOUS F ee VIII. FIXED CHARGES papers, 
Balance from Past Presidents’ Dinner ...... 1.00 Fire Protection Apparatus, Inspection ........ 3.00 fidelit 
Refunds: Insurance, Office Furniture and Fixtures ..... 216.00 : y 
Pape — telephone ..... oo Insurance, State Workmen’s Compensation .. 21.22 240.22 in ord 
REE GRO a siovs asa lnees crs ern are ir 
a —— Dis- IX. SOCIAL SECURITY TAXES The 
trict, inner OS eee 1.00 Old : 
State Workmen's Insurance Fund 18.02 lasarance a by ret 
Traveling expenses, Teacher 1936 aia? $34.13 tising 
Welfare Committee ........ 2.10 28.35 1937 $433.79 66.79 h 
Sales 7 1938 405.75 95.28 other 
a : 1 : 
Bound volumes of Journal .... 22.50 — peed 706.02 cated 
Costs Survey Report ........ nen ae corded 
MEE v006 b 00 0.0. 065 e dibiee s0'e 866% . 1.4 i 2.22 re) 
Extra copies of Journal ...... 3.20 =O cium ” $902.2 2,342.41 proper 
Mailing lists ....-....+++0- 207.00 PATONG TEER: fe alas odo .0/5:2-Sivinid. oye io ae viernes vr 15.00 Cask 
oe, Thesis on Retirement ai ee avin Past Presidents) Rey 6.0. s00 + 3.06 1.50 a 
__ onligis 0 laalnaaneen <- 262.79 980.94 ental on Safety Deposit Boxes .............. 11.00 27.50 “il die 
iil Waits. <3. osm cexsk ccc wrcseucsicudensse ee Hotel RPCRAUBES: cn.ciskckaceeccetadeseveccwatvss, SAS ndie 
EXPENDITURES December 5, 1939, Balance on hand .......... eke SS rea Saree . $55,265.26 . 
I. GENERAL CONTROL December 6, 1939—June 30, 1940, Receipts ................25- 28,557.86 
Traveling ye _— ‘ a aes ae 
tS oc wats $1,905.9 ‘ 3,823.12 
soso i & WR ee os Kak 664.78 $2,570.77 December 6, 1939—June 30, 1940, Expenditures ............... 45,253.96 
Bond for Treasurer, Secretary, and Treasurer of Per. FUNG 30) 1950.7 DAIANCCO8 BANG. wn sig itis oes os aseacee ee cmcewss $38,569.16 
MERE BUIAIA 1:45.06 5<.0eGie asc misao 60.00 This balance is segregated as follows: 
Brarpenenit, MICE: assis. ce see /oe.e 5 nina nie esa enews > 92.00 Capital Bank and Trust Co.: 
Postage . I AG RY ARI PEE ves Lin Op elo 435.15 SAVINGS CEOUNE  vcnc.cics once sis.we ss $4,098.49 Cath an 
Printing and stationery ............+05+ eee ae 84.92 49 Shares bank stock ........ 759.50 Cu 
Repairing office equipment ............... ecu etee 1.00 Depositors Participation Certific ate 489.42 $5,347.41 1 
Supplies, office and addressograph ...............+- —* ‘ Desebict Denese Teast Co —— Rev 
EES See ie Skint ars 149.22 $3,609.83 a 
Telephone and telegraph : a SRA RNS ec ace 11,933.53 bis 
If. PERSONAL SERVICE SRVAIRS. MCGOUNE © sce sc case cae euenss 21,288.22 33,221.75 $38,569.16 ct 
(Salaries for 614 months, less deductions for 
retirement and Social Security) Investme 
Executive Secretary «6 ..0.0+.2s.cc00 swine sin see be 01 3,609.83 Per 
Asst. Executive Secretary and Director of Research os 2902.33 ee Real Est 
Asst. Executive Secretary, Field Service ............ 2,396.52 
PG aetnaAE: IESE 5 8 Nw Gis c bv s asy a Ry ors es ola! bos ain 1,546.41 Rea 
RPERIEREN Ws Coicr os man es 3 SHecligd a acenenecn ae EERO NS 2. WELFARE FUND Off 
RTRNRIE aioe ore oo oiela.e ne Se Ss wile Rien aan Siaie Seem 882.27 RECEIPTS L 
Stenographer Fives ene s ee eee ene e es - 618.82 T; CON TRIBUMIONS: 21.0 s2iscn atic seco sen cstaiee nities clare $2,658.11 
or 486.75 Il. INTEREST AND DIVIDENDS 
Stenographer ee shale 3 atsrels Piaretntals 349.30 Tateceet Savi 
Addressograph test ere Rate Raeh<. eta aee eryie e 819.28 terest ON SaVINS AaCCOUNt .......-+- sere $377.98 
Motawcesr f. ee ee oy CeO aes: 162.25 DUViGetG (ON PANE SICK 6656. sv ccesnsice cane 2.40 380.38 Ne W, 
——— t 
Extra clerical ‘help | Sewers pee Raa ar eNO oer _134.89 14,559.00 Il. MISCELLANEOUS : : ( 
: owance returned, beneficiary deceased .. 22.23 om 
6 pennsylvania School Journal Payment stopped on voucher outstanding since 1940, an: 
Printing and Mailing 7 Numbers .......... 11,535.16 April, 1939 .... ss sees sence tener cence 4.99 27.22 
2. Education Bulletin A = 
Printing and Mailing 27 Numbers ........... 2,334.75 Total Receipts a G-aKe: ib 16 ace petae einer ac boise We Makes Och $3,065.71 
3. National Meetings EXPENDITURES 
ET BUNEE 0 ok nds scene etnies 59.10 I. BENEFICIARIES 
Bes eRMEIES G sarccus sau. : ras 305.06 364.16 Monthly allowances for beneficiaries (Present 
Reel ROIGUEE Te AOS FT SURO) os oko ao 04 ee eeaoink mewsene 8,536.69 
4. State Meeting II. MISCELLANEOUS | I. M! 
Harrisburg ...... ba Rabie nceu a errant sone 3,404.63 Payment of retirement contributions of two teachers to 
5. Committees: reestablish their standing in the Pa. Public School 
Affiliated Organizations of the NEA 38.47 Employes’ Retirement System in lieu of monthly 
MPRMEMRNSEE Sw vinaier ccc svernrn wa iatere 177.00 RUOUMCES, siete ce ean eatdon@ cin cone e ncar pe oe en 1,099.85 II, Al 
UND a cas wwaice neice Sess 10.00 ; Pune ARS 
SS oS Re ee eee ake 25.00 POUR “HEBORAROIES. . b eoidio. piesaite sg Le eNieos eee ess $9,636.54 II. SU 
State Board of Examinations ...... 379.21 Be OE SETAE 
Teacher Welfare ....... Renata ee 74.55 704.23 December’ 5, «1939; “Malance. on hand  .....50:6sddcccciscesencs $27,057.83 
nieces December 6, 1939—June 30, 1940, Receipts .............+00-- 3,065.71 . 
6. Special Services ake IV. RE 
Research Service American eeeene of 30,123.54 ; 
School Administrators of NEA ails 25.00 December 6, 1939—June 30, 1940, Expenditures ................ 9,636.54 V. EL 
7. Annual Conference of Convention District pene ae 
PPA EN vec ae ste spss ene euearen eo NG 116.01 June 130, 940s Batance on Bag. .65.c6:5. s+ sacs ance oeeenieea $20,487.00 VI. IN 
8. Convention Districts This balance is segregated ae follows: Vv 
CONES DS RR Fer meer ere ite Sein 44.53 Capital Bank and Trust Co.: I. MI 
ABET ast aps Saleiea bestos a orsiais Stes 50.00 4 Shares bank SOK <sc0iss<se0.6c% 62.00 
PRMRRPESS 51 ssi sage ods sens 119.59 Depositors Participation Certificate ... 45.13 107.13 
DUA SROTEY os 5. 10a 5 sikinie oe ne eae: ss 1,093.30 i ener ein 
MIE iicniscokssaetans sees 1,208.01 Dauphin Deposit Trust Co.: 
BENNY on 5nGs case vicGsc ones. th 28.08 2,543.51 en er ered 1,531.8 
— SAVINGS “RCCOURE 66 oocs coves ce velns 18, 348, 3 20,379.87 $20,487.00 
9. Dues to Other Organizations = 
Educational Press Assn. of America 5.00 Respectfully submitted, 
Harrisburg Chamber of Commerce .. 12.50 WALTER L. PHuLips, Treasurer. 
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Auditor’s Report* 
July 27, 1940 
Officers and Members of the 
Pennsylvania State Education Remciatin 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 
Gentlemen: 

Pursuant to your instructions, I have audited the accounts 
of the Pennsylvania State Education Association, Harris- 
burg, for the year July 1, 1939 to June 30, 1940. Detailed 
examination was made of the books of account and other 
financial records. ..... 

All checking and savings accounts of the current, the re- 
volving, and the welfare funds were verified in this audit 
by direct confirmation with the banks and by reconciliation 
through the cash accounts. All securities making up these 
three funds were verified by inspection. The other legal 
papers, covering fire and compensation insurance and 
fidelity and surety bonds, were examined and found to be 
in order. 

The income of the Association for the year was audited 
by reference to membership lists, subscription lists, adver- 
tising records, rental records, savings account books, and 
other sources. Extensive examination of the records indi- 
cated the income to be fully accounted for, properly re- 
corded, and the cash promptly deposited in bank to the 
proper credit. 

Cash disbursements from the three funds were verified 
by reference to office vouchers and original invoices, and 
all disbursements were found to be appropriate and cor- 
rectly reported on the accounting records 


Respectfully submitted, 
A. James Esy, Certified Public Accountant. 


STATEMENT OF FINANCIAL CONDITION 
As at June 30, 1940 
Assets 

Cash and Securities 

Current Fund 
Revolving Fund a etvig ore 
Welfare Fund ...... ere 
Permanent Fund .............. 


$ 38,569.16 

200.00 

20,487.00 
44,785.69 $104,041.85 


Investment 
Perpetual Insurance Fund ...... 
Real Estate and Equipment 
Real Estate, Headquarters 
Office Equipment 
Less Depreciation Re- 


2,578.50 


$137,124.54 
$11,416.68 





PO \ (all COE Fs Soe 4,563.07 6,853.61 143,978.15 
$250,598.50 
INEEe WU GRERE ie ea oe aan teen oxia a areas $250,598.50 


* Complete report and exhibits published in Vol. 89, No. 1, September, 
1940, and distributed to all members. 


TREASURER’S REPORT 
1. Current Fund 
July 1—December 5, 1940 


RECEIPTS 
I. MEMBERSHIP DUES 
Annual .... hanedenuettoenneaened eS 
MES nat ar lulce ne tenia acus oeceteiewe 0.00 $45,355.00 


Il. ADVERTISING 


Pennselvania Schoo) Tons). occccccccccciccdedeiweues 4,632.59 
III. SUBSCRIPTIONS TO JOURNAL 

SOON OREO orescr kee dcesoarencone tenes $994.00 

IN 6 bain 4060 doce nvcvesénses’s 58.65 1,052.65 
IV. RENT 

Rent for offices in Headquarters Building ............ 1,840.00 
V. EDUCATION BULLETIN 

Subscriptions to Education Bulletin 2,288.00 


VI. INTEREST 
Interest on Savings Account, Capital Bank and Trust Co. 40.98 
VII. MISCELLANEOUS 
Commercial Exhibits, Southern Con- 
vention District roe 
Refunds: 
Long distance telephone .......... 2.80 
Retirement contributions, Louise S. 
Funk, resigned ... agence, 868.05 
Supplying membership — "enrolment 
cards and postage ............ 72.87 
Traveling expenses, NEA conven- 


$185.00 
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tion the bdadies hh aichecs amas ee 55.10 
Western Convention District, 
speakers’ expenses ... ald aatee 9.65 1,008.47 
Sales: 
Bound volumes of ne ree ee 87.50 
Costs: Suvey fepart o. 5. ks ek ss 1.35 
Extra copies of Journal | War tcatens 4.50 
Insignia, automobile ............ 105.00 
Office supplies ... ED Ove 1.15 
Old plombing PES es eee 2.00 
Shaw's Thesis on Ketirement . 10.00 
WRAMES REE Si ovenccdus ccededees 4.70 216.20 1,409.67 
Total Receipts ..... wewaracee ties $56,618.89 
EXPENDITU JRES 
1. GENERAL CONTROL 
Traveling expenses: 
Executive Council ... acces O145865 
Executive Secretary and Assistants ....- 718.70 $2,177.33 
Equipment, office . eed eain he skiers, aman er we 87.76 
Freight, express, and drayage PTE eee CEO TE RTE 22.77 
Postage... F Vid cen ewadetartent ireaa 325.79 
Printing and ‘stationery vekinee as dene mune 540.41 
Supplies, office and addressograph Saaewduausaaes 299.70 
Telephone and telegrapn .. saeaee aes a 113.24 $3,567.00 





II. PERSONAL SERVICE 
(Salaries for 5% months, less deductions for retirement and 
Social Security) 


Executive Secretary ..... -- $3,053.38 
Asst. Executive Secretary and Director of Research .. 1,951.68 
Asst. Executive Secretary, Field Service ............. 1,951.68 
PANO RMMON 6 bs sceu « stiniaed cde ce ten eaua teeuata 1,296.35 
Secretary Lneeuerwnevaverdenedewdadas 1,040.05 
TONER. 5,0 ork oud a Danas guaeed eae aed dae 739.87 
RCM ENING ac cls akc. oi dca a. daa aie i Uiae minae GUC A UR a 408.38 
Stenographer Sisns setae eoecuwesdedes 381.15 
Stenographer 3 months) .. ny aad Aaa ee Ke eee 225.22 
Stenographer (one-half month) .................... 47.10 
Addressograph clerk Fare PS ep etae whe elles 686.34 
Treasurer seas EN re rT ere ae ie! 136.13 $11,917.33 
III. ASSOCIATION ACTIVITIES 
1. Pennsylvania School Journal 

Printing and mailing 3 numbers .... 5,364.29 


2. Education Bulletin 
Printing and mailing 6 numbers .............. 527.39 
3. National Meetings 


Milwaukee 3,499.74 
4. Committees 

Commission on Higher Education .. 3.75 

Legislation ... cee aeak oe 445.60 

State Board Examinations .......... 107.25 

SERENE WECM oc cowie ctr elveee nats 92.65 649.25 
5. Convention Districts 

Central .... sath aahaae aerne aula 839.10 

1 GRR ASP emi 3 yay oa 835.09 

Midwestern SueneNe ndereoaueut 690.36 

De eel an ee 868.48 

DIU 0. 35 1 eee va ytaen es 629.28 

SEIS © ccanorueseudeeeedans 25.99 

NIE 2 fo kd ag warmed. cae Romans 628.93 

WRENS Coc cceee cus ueeerad esee9 1,645.90 6,163.13 
6. Dues to other organiations 

Harrisburg Chamber of Commerce .. 12.50 

Legislative Council of Pa. .... ee 5.00 

State Teachers Magazines, In~. P 58.00 75.50 $16,279.30 





IV. PERMANENT HEADQUARTERS 
Maintenance: 








Gas 25.95 
Heat aaa Apt : 84.10 
— Service ........ as . 327.20 
GE SIME RIMIE ¢ Lae c ag uhee eee ose dara denheas - 66.85 
Repairs, painting, plumbing, etc. ..... : 60.63 
Me star ltaenesetnnae euaceebettileeues dae 32.25 
Taxes: 
County CkvReedicanegnenesens $256.50 
School Nb ata eae Pee Tee Pe 482.76 739.26 1,336.24 
V. RETIREMENT 
Contributions: 
TIP MNOS od. oe we inccace ceca ceeteee aSee 
ie MEUIREM vos Si vic ous cents sound 550.73 1,101.46 
Settlement of retirement deductions of Louise S. 
a PID voc a «hw guna ek ie Ree Te he wand 656.96 1,758.42 
VI. LEGAL ASSISTANCE 
Individual Tenure: 
Wiieetie AME ORRE ic oc os. os Ed oo else's ee $200.00 
HOUGEE HEMT RNIN 6. o.oo ca dncncadeiuiendgaannaeeles 100.00 300.00 
Vit; SURVEY OF SCHOGE COGUS « .occicenccecncicncacous 336.65 
VIII. SOCIAL SECURITY TAXES 
Old Age Unemployment 
Insurance Insurance 
BOGE \ndcetacaacneeuuaea $535.96 
1938 dns Hie. Fema Race ain weaken ele 807.84 
1939 hee 69.77 
SOM cetscadaccora scree 222.66 484.02 
_- ~—e—————- 2,120.25 
$222.66 $1,897.59 
IX. MISCELLANEOUS 
FE EEO reer ei ea eae 60.00 
Contribution, National Assn. of Secretaries of 
State Teachers Associations .... ne 57.00 
Insignia, automobile F .. 1,203.38 
Refund on over-payment of ‘membership dues .. 5.00 1,325.38 





Total Expenditures $38,940.57 
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TREASURER’S REPORT—Continued. 


June 30, 1940 Balance on hand ............---+55. . $38,569.16 
July 1—December 5, 1940, Receipts ........-. +. ss esse eeeeeee 56,618.89 

; 95,188.05 
July 1—December 5, 1940, Expenditures ..........+.-++eeseee 38,940.57 
December 5; 1980; Balance On HAN oo. oo. 2s cee secs cece ccceee $56,247.48 


This balance is segregated as follows: 


Capital Bank and Trust Co.: 
avings account .......-.sccccessoes $4,139.47 
49 Shares bank stock ........0.0cse0% 759.50 
Depositors Participation Cervticate .... 489.42 5,388.39 
Dauphin Deposit Trust Co.: 
Ce En ccvs cweneedensaedveges 29,570.87 
Savings account . 21,288.22 50,859.09 $52,647.48 














2. Welfare Fund 
July 1—December 5, 1940 





RECEIPTS 
9 LSRIUEE ERRORS Sica bene crlere ae shea ane eswiayss $8,629.50 
II. MISCELLANEOUS . 
Allowance returned, beneficiary deceased ...... $15.00 
Payment on loan to re-establish retirement 
TERENS:, ae oip coco swe eines nieisinin sip 3 aieie's 6:0)e8'6;0 5.00 20.00 
RL INS ioc sien caches hia atielne area nce ape eue pee $8,649.50 
EXPENDITURES 
I. BENEFICIARIES 
Monthly allowances for beneficiaries 
(Present number 60 for 5 months) ............sesee0e- 6,092.70 
fe Ye eT a OOS aT Rey $6,092.70 
ne 30, 1940, Balance on hand ............sescersvccseesces $20,487.00 
jen 7—Toecemner 5, TOD TRCCRINS ow 6.5.5. n 5050.65 Sects cies ose 8,649.50 
: 29,136.50 
July 1—December 5, 1940, Expenditures ...... 6,092.70 


December 5, 1940, Balance on hand $23,043.80 
This balance is segregated as follows: 
Capital Bank and Trust Co.: 
a Shares bank stock. . 
Depositors Participation Certificate .... 


$62.00 
45.13 


$107.13 


Dauphin Deposit Trust Co.: 
ae RIBRCE oo coc c0 vevicven teecee 5,888.64 
Savings ACCOUNT 2.2.6 0cccsesceseece 17,048.03 22,936.67 $23,043.80 





Respectfully submitted, 
Water L. PuHittps, Treasurer. 


Report of Trustees of the 
Permanent Fund 


To Members of the House of Delegates of the PSEA: 










Bonds 
1939 
Dec. Pande Oa an hasan nn asa ene $44,300.00 
1940 
March 1 Par value of bond matured .......... $1,000.00 
August 9 Par value of bonds purchased 2,000.00 
Sept. 3 Par value of bond redeemed .......... 500.00 
Nov. 15 Par value of bond redeemed .......... 500.00 
Dec. 1 Bonds on hand Sigs 44,300.00 
Total ....+.+ $46,300.00 $46,300.00 
Savings Account 
Disburse- 
19959 Receipts ments 
Dec. 1 Relence on And: 4 c.cs5ies kee o ses ce-eces $485.69 
Dec. 15 Interest, Savings Account $23,786 1.20 
Dec. 29 PE UNIS, sa wis's sc savss ee snnee es 25.00 
1940 
Jan. 2 Interest, Bonds 21.25 
Jan. 12 Interest, Bonds 180.00 
Jan. 31 Interest, Bonds 28.00 
March 1 RE RII ns ois 0 ioral warato aay tcc ete bos 36.25 
March 1 Redemption of Altoona School District 
Bond #89 which matured March 1, 
ROR Sos cans bis ase ois bine + vik mech ele alee 1,000.00 
March 15 Interest, Bonds ... 421.88 
May PRRPRCRT UND Sbsin'e asics eae en eee 11.25 
June 15 Interest, Savings Account 323,786 14.22 
July 1 Interest, Bonds ........ 46.25 
July ME cc cess peacenescuseeass 180.00 
Waly © 3a) AMSRORERE GE. os sno oe a cse tem esis a5 28.00 
Aug. 9 Purchase of Philadelphia City Bonds 
BEOBRO MASAO occ, cake eee a $2,350.02 
Aug. 31 CT OS eS ere eh Peete 13.7 
Sept. 1 Redemption of Allentown School Dis- 
trict Bond #662, callable as of 
SS SS SS ee eae 500.00 
ae ee a 2 Rey ee tea re re Pee 421.87 
Nov. 1 RE SE ko 5 5040.00 0a. 0 Chew ae 11.25 
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Nov. 1 Redemption of Lansford Borough School 
District Bond #186, callable since 
Se eS ree 500.00 
Dec. 1 Balance 1,575.84 
Total $3,925.86 $3,925.86 


Respectfully submitted, 
J. Y. SHAMBACH, Chairman, 
December 2, 1940, 


Auditor’s Report 


This is to certify that I have examined the following list 
and find the securities to be in the safe deposit box of the 
Permanent Fund of the Pennsylvania State Education As- 
sociation as of December 2, 1940. 


Int. Int. Series and Year of 

Amount Bonds Rate Due umber Maturity 

$ 500 City of Philadelphia 432 Jan. 1 #62 Registered 1975/45 
E ; ' : July 1 

500 City of Philadelphia 4 Jan. 1 #321 Registered 1945 
July 1 

1,000 City of Philadelphia 4 Jan. 1 2539 1966 
July 1 

1,000 City of Philadelphia 4 Jan. 1 A540 1967 
' é uly 1 

1,000 City of Reading 5 ve 1 925,999 1942 
uly 1 

9,000 School District of Jan. 15 301-309, inclusive 1948 
Altoona July 15 

1,000 Borough of Carnegie 414 Feb. 1 201 1942 
Aug 1 

300 School District of Feb. 1 79, 80, 81 1948 
Slatington 44%, Aug. 1 

15,000 U. S. Treasury 2% Mar. 15 29084D 1955 

Sept. 15 50410L 1960 

15,000 U. S. Treasury 234 Mar. 15 71703C/78711A/14D 1956 

Sept. 15 28271A, 28803C 1959 

44,300 


1,575.84 Balance recorded in savings deposit book 


$45,875.84 
Very truly yours, 


H. W. SponeG, Vice-President. 
Dauphin Deposit Trust Company, 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 


Report of Pennsylvania NEA 
State Directors 


To Members of the House of Delegates of the PSEA: 


A complete appreciation of the service and power of the 
National Education Association is only possible through 
participation in one of its great annual conventions. 

Unfortunately to many of its members the NEA seems far 
distant. To those who participate in the proceedings of 
the annual convention, however, to those who serve actively 
on one of its committees, to those who receive and discuss 
reports in the Board of Directors or in the Representative 
Assembly, the NEA is an active, vigorous, powerful organi- 
zation serving with fidelity the interests of its members and 
the development of the profession. 

The goodly number of those who are members of the 
NEA from Pennsylvania attests to the confidence which we 
in Pennsylvania have in this organization. Certainly it is 
obvious that as local control is shifted to State control and 
State control to national control, those whose interests are 
affected by national legislation must have representation in 
the national capital in a strong, vigorous, wide-awake or- 
ganization. 


Within the past year there have been two occasions when 
this has been obvious. One was an attempt to parallel state 
systems of vocational education through the use of NYA 
funds and the other was the introduction of legislation into 
Congress which would have extended the benefits of social 
security. 

More and more as our Federal Government becomes a cen- 
tralized system, we will be faced with the necessity of having 
representatives in Washington to scrutinize federal legislation 
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to the same degree that it is necessary now for the State 
Association to be awake to legislation that is being considered 
in Harrisburg. 

For this reason the National Education Association must 
become stronger both from the point of view of membership 
and support. For this reason the National Education Asso- 
ciation must have a more direct means of communicating 
with regional groups than has been possible heretofore. The 
NEA State Directors, therefore, in this report re-emphasize 
the recommendations that were made last year. They wish 
to point out that the imperatives from the point of view of 
the NEA Directors with reference to members of the pro- 
fession in Pennsylvania and the National Association are 
as follows: 

1. Increased membership—The total membership of the 
NEA as of May 31, 1940, was 203,429, an all-time record 
and a gain of 1,047 over the previous year. Notwithstanding 
this total increase, Pennsylvania’s membership suffered a 
drop from 20,979 to 20,638, a decrease of 341. We need to 
extend every effort to bring to the NEA through increased 
membership more power and by the same token to bring 
to the members of our profession in Pennsylvania more of 
the benefits of this great organization. 

Pennsylvania in the NEA meetings can point with pride 
to a number of districts that have had perfect enrolment in 
the NEA for fifteen years or more. These are: 


Years City Superintendent 
19 Altoona Levi Gilbert 
18 Biglerville L. V. Stock 
18 Doylestown J. L. Halderman 
16 Lehighton B. B. David 
16 Mahanoy Township James P. Noonan 
16 Munhall E. O. Liggitt 
16 Palmerton J. N. Roeder 
16 Pottstown F. M. Haiston 
16 Steelton O. H. Aurand 
15 Abington Township J. C. Weirick 
15 New Kensington E. T. Chapman 


We point with pride, also, to the fact that of the total 
number of Local Branches in Pennsylvania five of the 
County Branches, 31 of the District Branches, and four of 
the thirteen State Teachers Colleges are 100% in the NEA. 

2. Increased affiliations—A Local Branch that is affiliated 
directly with the NEA through the payment of $5 receives 
these privileges and services: 

a. One copy of the NEA Journal. 

b. One copy of the NEA annual proceedings, a pub- 
lication of about 1000 pages dealing with every phase 
of education from the nursery school to the adult 
classes and all special groups 

c. Five issues of Research Bulletins each year which 
deal with the most important problems of the time 

d. Many other assistances that you may secure for 
the asking 

e. If you have a membership of 51 or more you are 
entitled to elect and send one delegate to the NEA sum- 
mer meeting. 

If our Local Branches are to be active professional or- 
ganizations, certainly their contacts must be immediate and 
direct not only with the State professional organization, but 
also with the National professional organization. 

3. Increased information—The NEA State Directors rec- 
ommend, also, that Local Branches become active in fur- 
nishing to local members of the NEA information about its 
services and publications. At each of the Convention Dis- 
tricts held this year the NEA State Directors arranged for 
the display of NEA publications and material. It is recom- 
mended that similar exhibits be available in the organization 
office of each Local Branch, that there be developed a library 
of NEA materials and publications, that forums and dis- 
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cussion groups be organized by Local Branches whether 
district, county, or institution of higher learning, for the 
better acquaintance and dissemination of information about 
the national professional organization. 

The amendment to the NEA bylaws dealing with affiliated 
local organizations and sponsored by our Association was de- 
feated. The same amendment will be’ presented for consid- 
eration by the 1941 Representative Assembly of the NEA. 

The next meeting of the National Education Association 
will be held at Boston, June 29 to July 3, 1941. If Pennsyl- 
vania maintains its present membership we shall be entitled 
to 45 delegates to the Boston convention. Of that number 
22 by action of the Executive Council are ex officio and 23 
are to be elected by the House of Delegates. 

Preliminary estimates of delegates’ expenses from Harris- 
burg to Boston are: 


1. Round trip railroad fare ............. $27.05 

2. Pullman fare, Harrisburg-Boston and return 7.40 
3. Per diem of $6 for 5 days . 30.00 
64.45 

Participation as Officer or Director of NEA or any of its 


Organizations 

To comply with the motion of Stanley Prey, Reading, in 
the 1935 House of Delegates, “that at the meeting of the 
House of Delegates in December, 1936, and in each year 
thereafter, the State Director shall submit a written state- 
ment setting forth the participation of each Pennsylvanian, 
whether State delegate or not, in the affairs of the NEA,” 
the following list, under the several headings indicated in 
the motion, is submitted: 


A. Service as Officer or Director of NEA or any of its 
Organizations 

Abernethy, R. R., Harrisburg—Member, Board of Tellers, AASA 

Allen, J. G., Scotland—Sec., Voc. Ed. Dept. 

Clark, Lois M., Harrisburg—Recording Sec., Rural Ed. Dept., NEA 

Foster, Blanche, Philadelphia—Member, Salary Com., NEA Dept. of 
Classroom Teachers 

Gayman, H. E., Harrisburg—State Director 

Graham, B. G., Pittsburgh—Pres., AASA 

Granger, Oscar, Haverford Twp., Upper Darby—Pres., First Vice-Pres., 
Nat'l Assn., Sec.-School Prin. 

Grose, C. H., Erie—Pres., Pa. Dist. Supts. Assn., AASA 

Henderson, Louise H., Philadelphia—Pres., Nat’l Assn. of School Sec. 

Maxwell, Helen A., New Castle—2d State Director 

Nancarrow, J. E., Williamsport—Sec., Pa. Nat'l Assn., Sec.-School Prin. 

Peters, Stacy E., Lancaster—Member, Nat'l Council of Nat’l Honor 
Society 

Shaw, R. T., Philadelphia—First Vice-Pres., Member, Executive Com., 
NEA 


Stoddard, A. J., Philadelphia—Chairman, Ed. Policies Com. 

Studebaker, Mabel, Erice—Member, Editorial Board, News Bulletin, 
NEA Dept. of Classroom Teachers; Regional Representative. 
Northeastern District 

Wilson, Helen E., Pittsburgh—Member, Rules Com., NEA Dept. of 
Classroom Teachers 


BR. Service on Committees of NEA or of any of its Depart- 
ments 


Abernethy, R. R., Harrisburg—Advisory Council, Member from Pa., 
AASA 

Dickey, C. E., Pittsburgh—Member, Com. on Resolutions, AASA 

Earhart, Will, Pittsburgh—Member, Com. to Summarize the St. Louis 
Convention of AASA 

Graham, B. G., Pittsburgh—Member, Convention Exhibit Com., AASA; 
Member, Ed. Policies Com. 

Herlinger, H. V., Mt. Lebanon—Member, Com. on Resolutions, AASA 
Kirk, Mabel E., State College—Pa. Promotion Chairman, Dept. of 
Supr. and Dir. of Instruction 
Laramy, Wm. J., Haverford Twp., 

Chairman, Dept. of Elem. Prin. 
Manwiller, C. E., Pittsburgh—Member, Com. to Summarize the St. 
Louis Convention of AASA 
Neyhart, A. E., State College—Com. on Safety Ed., AASA 
Nusbaum, Louis, Philadelphia—Chairman, Audit Com., AASA 
Shaw, R. T., Philadelphia—Chairman, Com. on Affiliated Assns. 
In addition, the following have been invited to serve on NEA 
committees for 1940-41: 
Academic Freedom: Beattie, A. W., Pittsburgh 
Brown, Jesse, York 
Lady, Roy A., West Chester 


Upper Darby—Pa. Enrolment 
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O’Rourke, E. Veronica, Chester 
Pearce, Milton O., Philadelphia 
Sampson, William C., Upper Darby 
Schaefer, John P., Pittsburgh 
Smith, Clifford J., Aliquippa 
Thomas, Harold P., South Bethlehem 
Walk, George E., Philadelphia 
Appraisal: Shaw, R. T., Philadelphia 
By-Laws and Rules: Sohl, Charles E., Glenside (Chairman) 
Code of Ethics: Agan, Karl, Chester 
App, I. D., Harrisburg 
Dunkelberger, George, Selinsgrove 
Goll, Reinhold W., Philadelphia 
Hazlett, William, Philadelphia 
Krone, L. Jeanette, York 
Rowland, Sydney V., Wayne 
Ward, Harry, Philadelphia 
Wilson, Helen E., Pittsburgh 
Cooperate with American Legion: Faust, J. Frank, Chambersburg 
Cooperatives: Burd, Eleanor C., Altoona 
Chamberlin, Andrew J., Fallsington 
McAndrew, Mary B., Carbondale (Core) 
Maish, Margaret, York 
Seanor, Mary Edna, Shinglehouse 
Smith, R. K., Springfield 
Stetson, G. Arthur, West Chester 
Townsend, George L., Harrisburg 
Weckerle, Cyrus W., Pittsburgh 
Credit Unions: Burris, Fred C., Harrisburg 
Clauss, Edwin D., Allentown 
Fox, Paul, New Stanton 
Grafhus, Marjorie, Altoona 
Harter, Oscar, Pittsburgh 
Hitner, John W., Philadelphia 
Nancarrow, J. E., Williamsport 
Taggart, L. R., Ambridge 
Thompson, Edmund A., Philadelphia 
Ward, J. C., New Castle 
Equal Opportunity: Bryce, Marion, Erie 
Cockerille, Clara, Altoona 
Foster, Blanche, Philadelphia 
McConnell, Mrs. Ella F., Wilkes-Barre 
McTavish, Chester, Altoona 
Midlen, Lillie H., Philadelphia 
Moore, J. Layton, Ridley Park 
Morneweck, Carl D., Harrisburg 
Rundell, Mrs. Ruth B., Prospect Park 
Individual Guidance: Albertson, D. H., Lancaster 
Elliott, Grace T., Johnstown 
Gilbert, Levi, Altoona 
Gross, Florence, York 
Jones, Walter B., Philadelphia 
O'Toole, Anna, Clairton 
Schaefer, Harold L., Ralston 
Trabue, M. R., State College 
Induction into Citizenship: Brownfield, Harry J., 
Dieruff, Louis, Allentown 
Green, C. C., New Castle 
Kelley, J. Maclay, Mechanicsburg 
Reiter, M. R., Morrisville 
Springer, Russel E., Pittsburgh 
Turner, Rachel S., Wormleysburg 
Zahn, D. Willard, Philadelphia 
International Relations: Berman, Samuel, Philadelphia 
Champlin, Carroll D., State College 
Clark, Mrs. Frances E., Germantown 
Ford, Thomas H., Reading 
Hughes, Rees O., Pittsburgh 
Huplits, Woodman E., Jr., Philadelphia 
Kingsley, Lloyd M.,: Titusville 
Maupin, Nell, Bloomsburg 
Mohr, Walter H., George School 
Nelson, Mary F., Pittsburgh 
Newton, J. W., Fair Oaks 
Shaw, R. T., Philadelphia 
National Council on Teacher Retirement: 
Scott, Clara A., Pittsburgh 
Supply, Preparation, and Certification of Teachers: 
Coburn, Carryl A., Philadelphia 
Dungan, A. D., Aliquippa 
Henke, Frederick G., Meadville 
Hertzog, J. Alvin, York 
Klonower, Henry, Harrisburg 
Newpher, James A., Harrisburg 
Wagenhorst, L. H., Slippery Rock 
Whipple, Carl E., Altoona 
Wyland, Mary Jane, State College 
Tax Education: Gerboth, Augusta, Erie 
Gould, George, Pittsburgh 
King, LeRoy A., Indiana (Core) 


Fairchance 
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Leslie, R. G., New Castle 

Miller, Joseph R., Ambridge 

Prey, Stanley, Reading 

Rumbaugh, Lloyd, Mt. Pleasant 
Wueller, Paul H., State College 
Young, Charles F., East Pittsburgh 


Tenure: Boehm, Charles H., Morrisville 
Clark, Robert Wayne, Jenkintown 
Cruttenden, Edwin W., Scranton 
Eakin, Myrl I., Pittsburgh 
James, Aelfric, Sr., Easton 
Maddocks, Joseph, Altoona 
Myers, Edward T., Philadelphia 
Petty, Natalie Anne, Pittsburgh 
Snow, E. H., Ardmore 
Webster, Raymond C., Harrisburg 


C. Service as Local Delegate to NEA 


For the 67 Pennsylvanians who were members of the Representative 
Assembly at the Milwaukee convention, June 30-July 4, see pp. 
975-76, Proceedings of that convention. 


P. Contributions of Addresses or Papers on NEA Programs 
or any of Its Departments 

Boyer, P. A., Philadelphia—Speaker, Am. Ed. Research Assn., AASA, 
St. Louis 

Braun, Laura M., Pittsburgh—Member of Panel, Milwaukee; Speaker, 
National Council for the Social Studies, St. Louis, AASA 

Broome, E, C., Philadelphia—Recipient, Honorary Life Membership, 
AASA, St. Louis 

Clark, Lois M., Harrisburg—Discussion Leader, Rural Ed. Dept. 
Milwaukee 

Davidson, Agnes, Johnstown—Presiding, Second Session, Nat’l Council 
of Geog. Teachers, Milwaukee 

Edgar, R. H., Pittsburgh—Community Singing Leader, Host, Ac- 
quaintance Breakfast, St. Louis, AASA 

Emmert, Wilber, Indiana—Discussion Leader, Visual Instruction Dept., 
Milwaukee 

Ferguson, A. W., York—Participant, Discussion Group; State Repre- 
sentative, Nat’l Seminar on Protection of School Funds for Ed. 
Purposes, Milwaukee 

Foster, Blanche, Philadelphia—Discussion Participant, Morning As- 
sembly, Milwaukee 

Francis, Thomas, Scranton—State Representative, Nat’l Seminar on 
Ed. and Econ. Well-Being in Our Democracy, Milwaukee 

Gayman, H. E., Harrisburg—Radio Broadcast, St. Louis, AASA 

Gilland, Mrs. Erna G., California—Program Chairman, Nat'l Council 
of Geog. Teachers, Milwaukee 

Graham, B. G., Pittsburgh—Panel Chairman, Radio Program, Mil- 
waukee; Presiding, Speaker on Program Presented by Associated 
Exhibitors, and Speaker on Radio Program, St. Louis, AASA 

Granger, Oscar, Haverford Twp., Upper Darby—Presiding, Third 
General Session, Nat'l Assn., Sec.-Schcol Prin., St. Louis, AASA; 
Speaker, Morning Assembly, Milwaukee 

Grizzell, E. D., Philadelphia—Report, Nat'l Assn., Sec-School Prin., 
St. Louis, AASA 

Gummere, J. F., Philadelphia—Speaker, Am. Classical League, Mil- 
waukee 

Hamilton, G. E., Meadville—Speaker, Luncheon Conf., Visual Inst. 
Dept., Milwaukee 

Harris, P. E., Pittsburgh—Panel Participant and Discussion Leader, 
Supr. and Dir. of Instruction, Dept.; Speaker, Kindergarten- 
Primary Dept., Milwaukee 

Klonower, Henry, Harrisburg—Speaker, Nat’l Assn. of School Sec., 
Milwaukee 

Newland, T. E., Harrisburg—Presiding, Section Symposium, St. Louis, 
AASA 

Nusbaum, Louis, Philadelphia—Report, Audit Com., St. Louis, AASA 

Osburn, Burl N., Millersville—Speaker, Am. Ind. Arts Assn., Mil- 
waukee 

Pegg, Harold, Altoona—Member, Discussion Group on Special Sponsor 
Section, Milwaukee 

Peters, C. C., State College—Speaker, Symposium, St. Louis, AASA 

Peters, C. W., Pittsburgh—Speaker, County Supts. Div., St. Louis, 
AASA 

Pierce, C. B., Brentwood—Accompanist, Acquaintance Breakfast and 
Community Singing, St. Louis, AASA 

Schlosser, Raymond, Haverford Twp., Upper Darby—Evaluator, Pro- 
gram of Nat'l Assn. of Sec.-School Prin., St. Louis, AASA 

Shaw, R. T., Philadelphia—Assoc. Chairman, Nat’l Seminar on Build- 
ing Stronger Professional Organizations; Member, Nat’l Com. on 
Science Teaching, “Information Please”; Presiding, General Ses- 
sion; Report as Chairman, Com. on Affiliated Assns.; Speaker, 
Science Instruction Dept., Milwaukee 

Stoddard, A. J., Philadelphia—Presiding, Ed. Policy Discussion Group 
and General Session; Speaker, Symposium, St. Louis, AASA 

Trabue, M. R., State College—Speaker, Nat’l Society of College Teach- 
ers of Ed., St. Louis, AASA 

Whitney, G. D., Pittsburgh—Discussion Leader, St. Louis, AASA 
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Yoakam, G. A., Pittsburgh—Discussion Leader, Ed. and Social Im- 
plications of Our Present Knowledge of Intelligence, St. Louis, 
AASA 

querner, F. DeW., North Braddock—Speaker, General Session, St. 
Louis, AASA : 

Respectfully submitted, 
Heten A. Maxwe i, New Castle 
Harvey E. Gayman, Harrisburg 
NEA State Directors for Pennsylvania. 


Report of the Committee on 
Constitutional Revision 
F Rnahe pmol ty proposed to the constitution are the re- 


sult of careful consideration of 
1. Recommendations made to the House of Delegates by 
a committee in 1939 
The appraisal of these recommendations as shown by 
the vote on separate amendments 
3. Communications and requests brought to the commit- 
tee during the current year 
A study of the proposed amendments will reveal that, in 
the main, they follow quite closely the recommendations 
made last year. Several exceptions, however, should be 
noted. They are as follows: 
1. The insertion of section 8 under Article V dealing with 
the terms of local branch officers 
2. The status of departments, sections, and round tables 


we 


In considering the question of departments, the commit- 
tee was guided by another committee of the Executive Coun- 
cil which gave particular attention to the relation between 
the vocational group and business education. The proposal 
to change Department V from Department of Vocations and 
Arts to Department of Practical Arts and Vocational Edu- 
cation follows an agreement reached by these groups. 

It should be noted that the committee proposes the elimi- 
nation of a number of sections. These sections it should be 
observed deal, in the main, with subject matter and, there- 
fore, in the opinion of the committee their problems could 
well be met by a round table rather than a section. 

The changed status from section to round table would still 
give opportunity for all of these individuals concerned in 
these areas to function as individuals in the sections provided 
under the Department of Classroom Teachers in Secondary 
Education, the Department of Classroom Teachers in Ele- 
mentary Education, or the Department of Administration. 
The committee requests that members of the Association 
maintain an open-minded point of view until such time as 
the matter of the proposed amendments can be presented 
more in detail either in the formal report or in discussion 
before the House of Delegates. 


R. Lloyd Jones, Chairman, Subcommittee of the Execu- 
tive Council on Revision of the Constitution 


Revisions Proposed 


(Material in parentheses to be omitted from Constitution; 
material in italics to be added). 


ARTICLE I. Name 
The name of this organization shall be the Pennsylvania 
State Education Association. 


ARTICLE II. Purpose 

The purpose of this Association shall be to promote the 
general educational welfare of the State, to protect and ad- 
vance the interests of its members, to foster professional 
zeal, to advance educational standards, and to establish and 
maintain helpful, friendly relationships. 
ARTICLE III. Membership 

Any person actively engaged in educational work in Penn- 
sylvania may become an active member of this Association by 
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paying the annual dues of one dollar. Any person interested 
in education may become an associate member by paying the 
annual dues of one dollar. Any active member may become 
a life member of this Association by paying the life dues of 
twenty-five dollars. The Executive Council may make pro- 
vision for membership in the Association of students in ac- 
credited Pennsylvania teacher-training institutions. Only 
active and life members shall have right to vote or hold office. 


ARTICLE IV. Officers 


The officers of this Association shall be: a President; (two 
Vice-Presidents, the first of whom) a Vice-President who 
shall be the retiring President; an Executive Secretary; a 
Treasurer; three Trustees of the Permanent Fund; an Ex- 
ecutive Council, composed of the President of the Associa- 
tion, the (first) Vice-President of the Association, and the 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction who shall be 
members ex officio, the Presidents of the several departments 
of the Association, and (after January 1, 1938,) members 
elected from and by each of the convention districts as here- 
inafter provided: one member for each 6000 convention dis- 
trict PSEA members, or major portion thereof, provided that 
each convention district as now constituted or may be con- 
stituted shall have at least one member and not more than 
two. (At the initial elections in 1937, one) One-half of the 
convention districts electing one member to the Executive 
Council shall elect individuals who devote as a minimum 
one-half of their time to teaching, and the other one-half of 
the convention districts electing one member to the Executive 
Council shall elect individuals who devote less than one-half 
of their time to teaching or who are engaged in administra- 
tive or supervisory work. (The 1937 Executive Council shall 
determine by lot the convention districts which shall elect 
individuals who devote as a minimum one-half of their time 
to teaching and which shall elect individuals who devote less 
than one-half of their time to teaching or who are engaged in 
administrative or supervisory work. In succeeding elections 
the) The convention districts shall alternate between the 
grades of service described above. 

When a convention district is entitled to two members, one 
member shall be an individual who devotes as a minimum 
one-half of his or her time to teaching and one member shall 
be an individual who devotes less than one-half of his or her 
time to teaching or who is engaged in administrative or 
supervisory work. No member of the Executive Council 
elected from any convention district shall be elected twice in 
succession. 


When a convention district shall gain or lose a member in 
the Executive Council because of increase or decrease in 
membership, or a convention district is approved or dis- 
continued by the Executive Council, the professional classifi- 
cation and term of office of the member added or dropped 
shall be decided by the Executive Council in such a manner 
so that representation on the Executive Council from conven- 
tion districts shall be divided as equally as possible between 
classroom teachers and administrators as defined above. The 
term of office for the elected members from the convention 
districts shall be for two years. (The initial elections, how- 
ever, which shall take place in the calendar year 1937, shall 
be for one year in one-half of the convention districts and 
for two years in one-half of the convention districts; there- 
after in each convention district the election shall be for two 
years. The convention districts in which the election in 1937 
shall be for one year and those in which the election shall be 
for two years shall be determined by lot by the 1937 Ex- 
ecutive Council). The newly elected members of the Execu- 
tive Council, whether presidents of departments or elected 
members from convention districts, shall begin their terms of 
office at the close of the annual meeting of the PSEA follow- 
ing their election. 
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The President of the Association shall be Chairman of the 
Executive Council. 


ARTICLE V. Local Branches and Convention Districts 


Section 1. Each legally constituted teachers’ institute of the 
State may be a Local Branch of the Association. 

Districts not having such an institute, but having a Dis- 
trict Superintendent, may organize a Local Branch. 

Section 2. Each State Teachers College, the Cheyney 
Training School for Teachers, the State Department of Pub- 
lic Instruction, School of Education, and (College) State or 
private educational institution, having not less than 20 mem- 
bers in its faculty, a majority of whom are active members of 
the Association, may be a Local Branch of the Association 
(.), entitled to a delegate or delegates in the House of Dele- 
gates. Such institutions with less than 20 members may be 
local branches and have delegate representation with the 
approval of the Executive Council. Local Branches from 
such institutions at the time this provision is adopted shall 
retain their status as Local Branches unless their membership 
falls below eleven. 

Section 3. (a) (After 1938 any) Any number of local 
branches whose aggregate membership in the Association is 
3000 members, or more, may organize a convention district 
for the purpose of holding conventions under the auspices of 
the Association, when authorized by the Executive Council, 
and all expenses of such conventions shall be borne jointly by 
the Convention Districts and the Pennsylvania State Educa- 
tion Association. 

Section 4. Each Convention District shall adopt a consti- 
tution and by-laws at its first regular meeting which shall be 
in general agreement with the constitution and by-laws of the 
PSEA and which shall have been approved by the Executive 
Council of the PSEA. 

Section 5. The officers of each Convention District shall 
be elected at the annual district convention or at an annual 
meeting provided for in the Convention District's Constitu- 
tion for a term of one year and shall serve without compen- 
sation except for necessary expenses. 

Section 6. The Convention District President shall have 
general control and supervision of the district convention 
program. He shall cooperate with the President of the State 
Association in directing and vitalizing the activities of the 
Local Branches to the end that the policies and program of 
the whole Association may be properly integrated. He shall 
attend such Conference of the Convention District Presidents 
as called by the President of the Association. 

Section 7. The several Convention Districts shall each 
hold an annual convention during the month of September, 
October, or November, or at such time as may be approved 
by the Executive Council of the Association. 

Section 8. The terms of all local branch officers shall be- 
gin between December 1 and June 1 as the local branch may 
determine. 


ARTICLE VI. House of Delegates 


Section 1. The House of Delegates shall consist of the 
members of the Executive Council, ex officio, and the dele- 
gates elected by the Local Branches of the Association, the 
number in no case to exceed one delegate for every 100 mem- 
bers of a Local Branch, or major portion thereof, enrolled the 
preceding year as members of this Association; provided, 
however, that one delegate shall be allowed each Local 
Branch having less than 100 members on condition that the 
major portion of its (membership) professional employees 
shall have been enrolled in the State Association the pre- 
ceding year (.), except as provided in Article V, Section 2, 
of this Constitution. 

Section 2. Representation in the House of Delegates shall 
be determined on the basis of enrollment in the Association, 
according to the records in the office of the Executive Secre- 
tary. 
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Section 3. No elected delegate shall be entitled to a seat in 
the House of Delegates until he shall have presented a certifi- 
cate of election signed by the President and the Secretary of 
his Local Branch. (or Department.) 

(Section 4. Each department of the Association, and the 
State Department of Public Instruction, shall be entitled to 
one delegate in the House of Delegates.) 

Section (5) 4. Delegates shall sit in the House of Dele. 
gates in the session next following their election. 

Section (6) 5. The expenses of Delegates attending a 
stated meeting of the Association may be borne by the Local 
Branch. 

ARTICLE VII. Committees 

There shall be three standing committees of this Associa- 
tion: a committee on Resolutions, a committee on Legisla- 
tion, and a committee on Teacher Welfare. The (first two) 
committee on Resolutions and the committee on Legislation 
(to) shall each consist of the Executive Secretary of the Asso- 
ciation who shall be a member ex officio and eleven 
members of the Association elected by the House of Dele- 
gates with terms of two years each; five members to be 
elected in the odd numbered years and six in the even num- 
bered years. (exclusive of the Executive Secretary of the As- 
sociation, who shall be a member ex officio; the) The 
(third) committee on Teacher Welfare (to) shall consist of 
seven members of the Association elected by the House of 
Delegates with terms of three years each, in accordance with 
the succession in effect at the time this provision is adopted. 
(Three members of the first committee on Teacher Welfare 
are to be elected for one year, two for two years, and two 
for three years. The members of the first two committees 
shall be elected for a term of two years by the House of 
Delegates on ballot forms prepared by the Executive Council 
on the day previous to the last day of the Association’s an- 
nual meeting.) (They) The members of these committees 
shall begin their terms of service immediately following the 
meeting at which they are elected and continue in office until 
their successors are duly elected. 

(The House of Delegates in 1938 shall elect three mem- 
bers each to the Committee on Resolutions and the Com- 
mittee on Legislation for terms of one year and six members 
each for terms of two years. Thereafter each House of Dele- 
gates shall elect five members to each of these committees in 
the odd numbered years and six members to each of these 
committees in the even numbered years to serve for terms of 
two years each.) 

In case of emergency or by action of the Executive Council 
the President may appoint a special committee for a specific 
purpose. 

ARTICLE VIII. Departments 


Section 1. The following departments and sections are 
authorized: 
I. Department of Higher Education 
Sections 


1. College and University 
2. College Teachers of Education 
II. Department of Classroom Teachers in Secondary Educa- 
tion 
Sections: 
(1. Rural School) 
(2) 1. Junior High School Subject Matter 
(3) 2. Senior High School Subject Matter 
(3 Social Studies) 
(4. Supervisors and Directors of Instruction) 
III. Department of Classroom Teachers in Elementary Edu- 
cation 
Sections: 
1. Rural School 
2. Atypical Children 
3. Kindergarten-Primary 
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4. (All) Elementary (field) subject matter 
5. Supervisors and Directors of Elementary Instruction 
IV. Department of Administration 
Sections: 
1. County Superintendence 
2. District Superintendence 
3. Supervising Principals 
4. Secondary School Principals 
5. Elementary School Principals 
V. Department of (Vocations and Arts) Practical Arts and 
Vocational Education 
Sections: 
(1. Music) 
(2. Art) 
1.(3 Vocational Education and Practical Arts) Industrial 
Education 
2.(4) Home Economics 
3.(5) Agriculture 
(4 Visual Education) 
(5 Nursing and Home Visitors) 
(6 Library) 
4.(7) Business Education 
(8 Health and Physical Education) 

Section 2. (No section may have a representative as presi- 
dent of its department two terms in succession.) The Execu- 
tive Council may create, combine, or transfer sections upon 
petition of fifty members. Az the first session of each Depart- 
ment's annual meeting it may nominate its choice for Presi- 
dent of the Association. 

Section 3. Each department shall elect a President; a Vice- 
President; and a Secretary (;). (and a delegate to the House 
of Delegates. They shall serve for one year, or until their 
successors are elected.) The President of a Department shall 
not serve more than two annual terms in succession. 

(At the first session of each Department’s annual meeting 
the Department shall also nominate its choice for President 
and second Vice-President of the Association.) 

Section 4. Round tables for the consideration of special 
phases of study or branches of learning may be established 
by and with the consent of. the. Executive Council. 

Section 5. Any department may decide the time and place 
of its annual meeting (.), subject to the approval of the 
Executive Council. Only members of the Association shall 
have the privilege of voting or participating in a business 
meeting of a Department, section, or round table. 


ARTICLE IX. Election of President (and Second Vice- 
President) 

The President (and second Vice-President) shall be elected 
on ballots prepared by the Executive Council, on the day 
previous to the last day of each annual meeting by the House 
of Delegates. The retiring President shall serve as Vice-Presi- 
dent. 

They shall enter upon their duties at the close of the meet- 
ing at which the president is (they are) elected and shall 
serve for one year, or until their successors enter upon their 
duties. 


ARTICLE X. Appointment of Executive Secretary, Treas- 
urer, and Trustees of Permanent Fund 

Section 1. The Executive Secretary, Treasurer, and Trus- 
tees of the Permanent Fund shall be appointed by the Ex- 
ecutive Council, but not of their body, for a term of six 
years (.) beginning July 1. The terms of incumbents in these 
offices at the time this provision is adopted are hereby ex- 
tended beyond the six years to July 1 following the date their 
six-year terms would normally close. The appointment of 
these officers and committees shall be made by the Executive 
Council in office at the time the six-year term expires. In case 
of a vacancy in any of the offices named in this Article or of 
any employee of the Association on account of death, removal 
from Pennsylvania, resignation, dismissal or other causes, at 
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a time other than the expiration of the stated term, the office 
or position may be filled by the Executive Council in office 
at the time the vacancy occurs or in default of action by such 
Executive Council, by the Executive Council next following. 
In case of a vacancy by resignation dated to take effect within 
three calendar months from the time a new Executive Coun- 
cil assumes office, the office or position may be filled by the 
Executive Council accepting the resignation. 


ARTICLE XI. Powers and Duties of President and Vice- 
President(s) 
The President and Vice-President(s) shall perform the 
usual duties of such officers and such other duties as are 
prescribed by this constitution and its by-laws. 


ARTICLE XII. Powers and Duties of the Executive Secretary 


The Executive Secretary shall be a fulltime employee of 
this Association. His duties shall be to keep a record of the 
proceedings of the Executive Council and of the House of 
Delegates of the Association; to serve as a member and be 
the secretary of the Committee on Legislation; to register the 
names of all members of the Association; to keep proper ac- 
count books; to collect all fees and moneys and to deposit the 
same with the Treasurer; to draw vouchers on the Treasurer, 
when signed by the President; to carry on investigations of 
conditions affecting the welfare of the teachers and the 
schools; to prepare for publication such proceedings of the 
annual meeting of the Association and its Departments as 
deemed advisable by the Executive Council; and to distribute 
the same to the members of the Association. He shall be 
editor of the official journal. He shall perform such other 
duties as pertain to this office and act as general manager of 
the Association under the direction of the Executive Council. 


ARTICLE XIII. Powers and Duties of the Treasurer 


The Treasurer shall receive all moneys of the Association 
and shall pay out the same only upon the order of the Execu- 
tive Council, signed by the President and the Executive Sec- 
retary. He shall furnish a surety bond in such amount as 
fixed by the Executive Council and paid for by the Associa- 
tion. He shall report to the Executive Council all receipts 
and expenditures within four weeks after the annual meet- 
ing. Such reports shall be published in the proceedings of the 
annual meeting. 


ARTICLE XIV. Duties and Powers of the Executive Council 

The President may call a meeting of the Executive Council 
when he deems it necessary and shall do so upon the written 
request of a majority of its members. 

A majority of the membership of the Executive Council 
shall constitute a quorum to do business. 

The Executive Council shall serve without pay; shall have 
power to call a special meeting of the Association by unani- 
mous vote; to appoint and remove at pleasure for cause any 
employee of the Association, prescribe the duties of em- 
ployees, and fix their salaries; to prescribe rules and regula- 
tions for the guidance of its officers and employees, not in- 
consistent with the laws of Pennsylvania or the constitution 
and by-laws of this Association; to prepare the annual pro- 
gram, and distribute the same; to recommend the establish- 
ment of new departments; to approve bills; to appoint a 
qualified accountant to audit the books of the Treasurer and 
of the Trustees of the Permanent Fund; and to perform such 
other duties as are required by this Constitution. 

Vacancies occurring during the term shall be filled by the 
Executive Council. 

The Executive Council shall carry out plans and policies 
adopted by the House of Delegates. 


ARTICLE XV. a. Duties and Powers of the Committee on 
Resolutions 

The Committee on Resolutions shall report to the Associa- 

tion at the last session of the (general meeting) House of 
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Delegates, and all resolutions expressive of the policy of the 
Association shall be referred to and approved by the Com- 
mittee (without discussion.) before adoption by the House 
of Delegates. 


ARTICLE XV(i). b. Powers and Duties of the Committee 
on Legislation 


The Committee on Legislation shall endeavor to secure the 
enactment into law of such measures as are referred to it by 
the Association. It shall scrutinize all proposed legislation 
tending to affect education in the State and shall seek and 
execute the instructions of the Executive Council concerning 
it. 

It shall report (annually on the second day of) at each an- 
nual meeting of the Association. 

ARTICLE XV(I). (a) c. Powers and Duties of the Com- 
mittee on Teacher Welfare 


The Committee on Teacher Welfare shall carry out the 
policy of the Association in the work of teacher relief as may 
be adopted by the House of Delegates or the Executive Coun- 
cil. 

ARTICLE XVI(1). 
Delegates 

The President and the Executive Secretary of the Associa- 
tion shall be respectively the President and the Secretary of 
the House of Delegates. 

The House of Delegates shall have power to initiate gen- 
eral policies. 

The House of Delegates shall conduct the annual business 
meeting of the Association; elect by ballot on forms prepared 
by the Executive Council, a President to serve for one year; 
(a second Vice-President to serve for one year;) a Committee 
on Legislation, (and) a Committee on Resolutions (.), a 
Committee on Teacher Welfare, and State delegates to the 
annual convention of the NEA exclusive of ex-officio dele- 
gates. 


ARTICLE XVII(I). Representatives 


In addition to the Delegates elected to the House of Dele- 
gates by the Local Branches, representatives may be elected 
by said Local Branches to attend the meetings of the Associa- 
tion, and their expenses, or any part of them may be paid by 
the Local Branches. 


ARTICLE X(IX)VIII. 


This constitution may be altered or amended by a two- 
thirds vote of the total membership of the House of Dele- 
gates at any stated meeting, or special meeting called for that 
purpose; provided said alteration or amendment has been 
proposed in writing on a previous day of said meeting; and 
provided further that said alteration or amendment, with the 
endorsement of ten members of the Pennsylvania State Edu- 
cation Association has been published in two issues of the 
PENNSYLVANIA ScHOoL JoURNAL, said alteration or amend- 
ment to be presented in writing to the Executive Secretary 
of the Association, and by him published in said Journal. 
ARTICLE XIX. By-Laws 

By-Laws not inconsistent with this constitution may be 

adopted by a two-thirds vote of the members present at a 
stated meeting of the (Association.) House of Delegates. The 
provisions of any section of the By-Laws may be suspended 
for a single meeting by a two-thirds vote of the members 
present. 
ARTICLE XX(I). (The) TAs Constitution shall take 
effect immediately upon its adoption(;). (except that Article 
IX shall not become operative until after the election and 
qualification of delegates as provided in Article VI.) 


BY-LAWS 


Duties and Powers of the House of 


Amendments 


ARTICLE I. Expenses 
The ordinary expenses of the Association, of each depart- 
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ment, and of the authorized committees, as determined by 
the Executive Council, shall be borne by the Association, 
Bills shall be presented to the President of the Association, 


ARTICLE II. Permanent Fund 

Section 1. The Trustees of the Permanent Fund shall ip. 
vest all moneys of said fund only in United States bonds, 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania bonds, bonds of Corporate 
Creations of the United States Government and the Com. 
monwealth of Pennsylvania, and bonds properly issued by 
the several school districts of Pennsylvania or in municipal 
bonds in which savings banks of Pennsylvania are authorized 
by law to invest their deposits. Additions to the permanent 
fund shall be made only on recommendation of the Execu- 
tive Council. 

Section 2. Money may be withdrawn from the permanent 
fund for purposes recommended by the Executive Council 
when approved by the House of Delegates. Income from the 
permanent fund may be appropriated to such purposes as are 
approved by the Executive Council. 

ARTICLE III. Proceedings and Publications 


Section 1. All papers or addresses read or delivered be- 
fore the Association or any of its departments shall become 
the property of the Association. 

Section 2. All members of the Association who have com- 
plied with the Constitution and By-Laws of this Association 
shall be entitled to a printed copy of its proceedings and to 
any other publications, privileges, or services approved by the 
Executive Council. 

Section 3. The proceedings of the Association may be 
published in the official journal or otherwise. 

Endorsed for printing: 

Members of the Executive Council 

Laura M. Braun, Pittsburgh 

Thomas Francis, Scranton 

Charles H. Boehm, Morrisville 

Edwin D. Clauss, Allentown 

Clarissa Hills, Johnstown 

J. L. Hoover, Altoona 

Woodman E. Huplits, Jr., Philadelphia 

J. Maclay Kelley, Mechanicsburg 

R. Lloyd Jones, Shinglehouse, chairman, subcommittee 

Lloyd M. Kingsley, Titusville 

J. E. Nancarrow, Williamsport 

Katherine O’Dea, Scranton 

Ray E. Seamens, Greensburg 

George E. Walk, Philadelphia 

Roy W. Wiley, Butler 





Legislative Committee Amendment 


i Genes present membership of the Legislative Committee 
proposes the amendment printed below for the following 
reasons: 

1. The need to clarify the position of the Legislative Com- 
mittee. The present wording of the Constitution rather 
confuses the question as to the ultimate responsibility of 
the committee. Since the Legislative Committee is elected 
by the House of Delegates, we feel there should be a 
clear-cut statement in the Constitution definitely fixing 
the responsibility of the committee to the body that 
elects it. 

2. The need to recognize all groups within the PSEA that 
have an interest in legislation. While the Executive 
Council is quite naturally and quite properly greatly in- 
terested in legislative matters, so, also, are other groups, 
such as the Resolutions Committee, and other occasion 
committees, such as the Costs Survey Committee. We 
believe that the constitutional statement covering this 
point should be amended to include all groups having 
interest in legislative matters. 
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The need to coordinate the legislative program of the 
PSEA. There has been a tremendous increase in interest 
in legislative matters within the membership of the Asso- 
ciation within recent years. Each session of the legisla- 
ture has witnessed an increasing number of groups with 
either sectional problems or group problems. Another 
evidence of increasing interest in legislative matters is the 
organization of local legislative committees. With a 
multiplicity of groups within our organization working 
for the enactment of educational legislation, there is an 
imperative need to have all this activity coordinated. We 
believe the coordinating agent should be the Legislative 

Committee because of its constitutional position and be- 

cause the personnel of the committee invariably includes 

a number of persons of long experience in legislative 

matters. 

Amend Article XVI. b. Powers and Duties of the Com- 
mittee on Legislation (Material in parentheses to be omitted 
from Constitution; material in italics to be added). 

The Committee on Legislation shall endeavor to secure the 
enactment into law of such measures as are referred to it 
by the Association. It shall scrutinize all proposed legisla- 
tion tending to affect education in the State and shall (seek 
and execute the instructions of the Executive Council con- 
cerning it.) receive the views and suggestions of all groups 
within the Association interested in educational legislation 
and shall coordinate the legislative program of the Pennsyl- 
vania State Education Association. 

It shall be responsible to the House of Delegates (It shall) 
and report (annually on the second day of) to it at each 
annual meeting of the Association. 

R. R. Abernethy, Harrisburg 

John H. Adams, Pittsburgh 

Ben H. Byers, Elizabeth 

N. R. Casillo, New Castle 

Paul S. Christman, Schuylkill Haven 
Arthur W. Ferguson, York, Chairman 
Lucy W. Glass, Harrisburg 

Wm. E. Griffith, Somerset 

LeRoy A. King, Indiana 


Carmon Ross, Doylestown 


Report of the Committee on 
Teacher Welfare 
To Members of the House of Delegates: 


As chairman of the Welfare Committee it is indeed a 
privilege to present for your consideration this report of the 
decisions and activities of the Committee for the past year. 
At times it has been rather difficult to be fair and just in 
our decisions, but we have made every effort to conform 
to the best procedures and practices of administering wel- 
fare. We have held ourselves responsible for safeguarding 
the contributions of the members of the Association to the 
Welfare Fund, and we believe that we have provided 
reasonably well for the needs of the less fortunate of our 
profession who have appealed to the Committee for as- 
sistance. 

Procedure in Applying 

Applications for assistance from the Welfare Fund come 
to the Committee by letter or by personal request from the 
applicants themselves, an interested friend, or from the 
welfare committee of a local branch of the PSEA. After the 
request for assistance is received a formal application form 
is mailed to the applicant which provides the committee 
with the following information: 

Name and address 
Age 


Years of Teaching Service in Pennsylvania 
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Financial Status 
Condition of Health 
Living Conditions 
References 

Special Information 


Investigation by the Committee 

Investigations begin immediately after receipt of the 
formal application. Through the cooperation of local wel- 
fure committees and the membership of the Association in 
general, personal investigations are successfully conducted 
and reported in each case. These interviews and reports 
are invaluable to the Committee in its efforts to be fair 
and just in its decisions. We take this opportunity to thank 
all who assisted for your kind cooperation. 

After the investigations are completed the information is 
compiled and studied with a view of establishing the need 
for assistance and determining the source of responsibility. 
If there is evidence that the applicant is eligible for as- 
sistance from a source such as the Department of Public 
Assistance or the Public School Employes’ Retirement Fund, 
every effort is made to secure assistance from that source. 
Curiously enough, many applicants who willingly accept 
funds provided by the Legislature through the Hess Act 
refuse to accept funds provided by the same Legislature 
through the channels of direct relief or old age assistance, 
looking upon such money as charity—yet seek from the 
committee money provided by private contributions definitely 
charitable. 

In some instances the information reveals personal fi- 
nancial resources in sufficient amount to supply the neces- 
sities, and in others the financial status of members of the 
immediate family indicates that it is definitely their re- 
sponsibility to provide financial assistance for the applicant. 
Gnly after all other possible sources of assistance have been 
investigated does the Committee take action. 

While the Committee holds but two or three meetings a 
year to keep down expenses of administration, cases _re- 
quiring prompt action are presented to Committee members 
by mail and a prompt decision is made. 


Cases Presented This Year 
This year twenty-three applications were received by the 

Committee. These may be classified as follows: 

1. Teachers who left the profession before the Retirement 
Act was passed (1919) 

2. Teachers who failed to join the Retirement System 
while still active 

3. Teachers who joined the Retirement System but left the 
teaching profession before reaching the retirement age 

4. Teachers who are now receiving a disability or retire- 

ment allowance from the retirement system but not suf- 

ficient to provide the necessities 

Teachers who become disabled but do not have suff- 

cient service in the public school system of Pennsylvania 

to their credit to be granted a disability allowance from 

the retirement system 

6. Teachers who are of the opinion that the Welfare Fund 
of the PSEA is a State administered fund provided by 
the Legislature and that they are entitled to its benefits 
by virtue of their teaching service 


Yi 


Disposition of Cases 
Each case represents an individual problem and is so 
treated when being considered. In its deliberations the 
Committee disposed of each of the twenty-three cases as 
follows: 
1. In eight cases a monthly allowance ranging from $10 to 
$35 was granted 
2. In one case the Welfare Committee provided transporta- 
tion to another state where the beneficiary had been 
ordered to go by her physician for the restoration of 
her health 
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A retirement annuity was established for two applicants 
through the Public School Employes’ Retirement System. 
These applicants failed to join the Retirement System 
and reached the compulsory retirement age at the close 
of the 1939-40 school term. An investigation revealed 
that these applicants were in financial distress and that 
it would be the responsibility of the Welfare Committee 
to provide some financial assistance in the near future. 
Further information disclosed that payment into the 
Retirement Fund of $503.78 in the one case and $596.07 
in the other case would establish a retirement annuity 
of $381.06 and $338.38 respectively for these teachers 
for life. After careful consideration the Committee de- 
cided to establish the retirement annuity. To safeguard 
the Welfare Fund the PSEA was named as the joint 
beneficiary under Option 1 in each case. This arrange- 
ment provided the financial needs of these teachers and 
at the same time was the most economical procedure 
for the Committee. 

The Committee advised and assisted another applicant 
to secure an allowance from the Retirement Fund as 
provided by the Hess Bill. 

Two applicants died shortly after making application 
and before any action could be taken by the Committee. 
Four applicants requested that their applications be with- 
drawn because their financial income had been sub- 
stantially increased from other sources. 

Three applicants were refused assistance because in the 
opinion of the Committee their present financial status 
did not warrant immediate relief. 

A further investigation is being made of one case. 

In 1933 a loan of $120 was made to a former teacher 
who met with financial reverses. Her financial status 
has grown progressively worse. In an effort to assist her 
in adjusting her finances, the Committee cancelled the 
note. 
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Present Status of Beneficiaries 


On December 5, 1939, there were 61 beneficiaries re- 
ceiving a total of $1,241.42 per month or approximately 
$14,897.04 per year. At the present time there are 60 
beneficiaries receiving a total of $1,232.54 per month or 
approximately $14,790.48 per year. Since the last annual 
report five beneficiaries were removed from the list by 
death, one by employment, and two by being placed on the 
list of beneficiaries of the Department of Public Assistance. 
Contrary to earlier expectations the number of beneficiaries 
of the Welfare Fund is not decreasing. In 1936 there were 
53 beneficiaries as compared to the present number of 60. 


Contributions 

In view of the large number of applications received 
this year and in view of the continual receipt of appeals 
for financial assistance, it is evident that our contributions 
must be more liberal than ever if we wish to continue our 
present aid to our unfortunate members. The number of 
beneficiaries is not decreasing and there is no indication of 
its decreasing in the near future. This means that con 
tributions to the Welfare Fund must not decrease but must 
at least be equal to or larger than the probable expenditures 
for the coming year. 

While the Welfare Fund has a balance of approximately 
$20,000, which the Committee believes to be necessary as a 
backlog to give our clients a feeling of security, the fact is 
that for the past year, the expenditures have exceeded the 
receipts and unless additional contributions are made, this 
essential backlog will soon be exhausted. 

We respectfully urge that the delegates to this Conven- 
tion make a special effort to present this report to your 
local membership with an appeal for contributions to this 
worthy cause. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Epwin C. Broome, Chairman, Philadelphia. 
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Welfare Fund 
Dec. 7, 1935 Dec. 6, 1936 Dec. 6, 1937 Dec. 6, 1938 Dec. 6, 1939 
to to to to to 
Item Dec. 5, 1936 Dec. 5, 1937 Dec. 5, 1938 Dec. 5, 1939 Dec. 5, 1940 
RECEIPTS: 
Contributions from Local Branches ...........sceeeeeeeee $14,891.81 $12,936.20 $12,951.10 $15,189.98 $11,287.61 
Miscellaneous Receipts ............ 39.87 27.86 139.90 45.00 47.22 
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SUMMAR 
Balance on hand at beginning of period .................... $21,567.96 $25,171.03 $26,285.62 $26,052.34 $27,057.83 
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*To this balance should be added $160.95 transferred from the Lloyd Mifflin Memorial Endowment Fund to the Welfare Fund. 
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Report of the Costs Survey Committee 


To Members of the House of Delegates of the PSEA: 

At the request of the President of the Association, the 
Costs Survey Committee continued its activities during the 
current year. Primarily, it has attempted to recast the report 
so that it could be given wider distribution and made the 
subject of more numerous and popular discussion through- 
out the State. 

A booklet of questions and answers or a Primer was 
agreed upon by the Committee as the most effective way 
to attain this end. Accordingly, the Committee summarized 
in question and answer form the salient points of the differ- 
ent chapters. These have been published in a pocket-size 
booklet entitled, “Financing Public Education in Pennsyl- 
vania,” Questions and answers on the Report of the Com- 
mittee on Survey of School Costs. 

The original order of this booklet numbered 5000. It 
was distributed during the month of August, 1940, to Presi- 
dents of Local Branches, County and District Superintend- 
ents, and Supervising Principals. In this distribution it was 
requested that schoolmen and laymen make wide use of the 
information included in the publication. The Committee 
suggested that it be used for programs, meetings, and group 
discussions for acquainting the public with the financial 
problem of public education in Pennsylvania and the solu- 
tions suggested by the Committee on Survey of School. Costs. 

To make sure that every member of the Association would 
have opportunity to become acquainted with the findings 
of this study, the questions and answers were reprinted in 
the October issue of the PENNsyLVANIA SCHOOL JOURNAL. 

School directors of the State are becoming familiar with 
these findings by a reprinting in the Bulletin, the official 
publication of the State School Directors’ Association, P. O. 
Van Ness, editor. 

So great has been the use of this material and the requests 
for additional copies of the booklet so numerous that it has 
become necessary to order a reprint of 5000 copies. Re- 
quests that have been received indicate that it is being used 
widely by groups of lay citizens, by parent teacher groups, 
by the League of Women Voters, by business organizations, 
by Local Branches of the PSEA, and in our institutions of 
higher learning as a means of acquainting those interested 
with the financial problems of public education and their 
solution as recommended by the Costs Survey Committee. 
It was for this purpose that the report was developed and the 
Committee feels that there is abundant evidence at hand to 
indicate that this purpose has been achieved. 

Respectfully submitted, 
J. Frank Faust, Chairman, Chambersburg 


Report of the Committee on Legislation 


To the Members of the House of Delegates of the PSEA: 

The Legislative Committee during the past year has en- 
deavored to— 

Anticipate legislative needs for the year 1941 
2. Develop a constructive program of legislation through 
which these needs could be secured 

Early in the year the chairman appointed subcommittees 
to consider legislative needs in the following areas: salaries 
in fourth-class districts, tenure, distressed school districts, 
and costs survey legislation. 

Tentative reports from these committees were received 
and considered on October 1. In general the recommenda- 
tions from the subcommittees are as follows: 

1. Salaries in fourth-class districts— 
A salary schedule for teachers in fourth-class districts 
the same as that now in effect in third-class districts 
2. Tenure legislation— 
a. Opposition to any amendments which might un- 
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wittingly or otherwise impair the essential provi- 
sions of the Tenure Act 

b. The development of legislation that would provide 
overlapping terms for Boards of Trustees of State 
Teachers Colleges 

c. Extension of tenure legislation to the instructional 
employees in State Teachers Colleges 

d. Greater security for Teachers College Presidents 

e. Careful consideration of legislation that might have 
to do with the dismissal of teachers showing 
marked Un-American tendencies. With adequate 
safeguards we favor such legislation. 

f. Temporary professional employees dropped because 
their positions are no longer needed and whose 
rating is satisfactory shall be placed on a suspended 
list in the same manner and with the same rights 
of reappointment as the tenure act provides for 
professional employees. 

3. Distressed school districts— 

The conclusion of this committee is that the only last- 
ing remedy for the financial distress now prevalent 
lies in greater State aid through some such plan as 
recommended by the Costs Survey legislation, H. B. 
906 of the 1939 session. 

4. Costs survey legislation— 

a. This subcommittee re-endorses the report of the 
committee on Costs Survey and recommends that 
H. B. 906 of the 1939 session be re-introduced in 
the 1941 session and that every effort be made to 
secure its final enactment. 

b. This committee also stresses the need for a re- 
vision in the method of assessments, of local and 
State tax administration, and points out that not- 
withstanding the accepted fact that the responsibil- 
ity of determining the source of any new revenue 
lies with the General Assembly, the Association 
should be prepared, if called upon, to make sug- 
gestions with reference to sources of State revenue. 


1939 Objectives Reaffirmed 
It should be noted that this program presents in a very 
specific way many of the major legislative objectives ac- 
cepted by the 1939 House of Delegates, namely: 
1. More liberal financial State support to all districts 
2. Equalizing our educational opportunity, particularly 
from the point of view of distributing State appropri- 
ation 
3. Creation of a State Tax Commission and equalizing of 
assessments—S. B. 789 of the 1939 session 
4. Adequate salaries for teachers in fourth-class districts— 
H. B. 906 of the 1939 session 
5. Remedial legislation with particular reference to recur- 
ring situations in the anthracite and bituminous areas 
of the State which leave the school districts powerless 
to secure local revenues 
6. A minimum salary for county superintendents of $3500 
—H. B. 1159 of the 1939 session 
7. Tenure for faculties of State Teachers Colleges—S. B. 
454 of the 1939 session 
8. Strengthening the status of county and district super- 
intendents 
g. Adequate maintenance of State Teachers Colleges 
10. Junior College legislation with adequate State support 
11. Stabilization of the office of State Superintendent and 
the State Council of Education—H. B. 990 of the 
1939 session 
It should be noted that many of the bills to realize these 
goals have already been drawn and introduced into the 
General Assembly at previous sessions. In the main, the 
committee accepts these measures for re-introduction with- 
out modification. It asks that the members of the Associa- 
tion by united support assist in their passage. 
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Teachers Colleges 


There are several of the legislative goals not heretofore 
written into specific legislation which we should like to 
bring to your attention. The first of these has to do with 
the situation in Teachers Colleges. The Legislative Com- 
mittee of the PSEA has been guided in this area by the 
deliberations of a group of representatives from the Teach- 
ers Colleges of the Commonwealth and stands ready to 
initiate and support such legislative measures as will im- 
prove this situation. It is willing to give precedence in its 
support to either the salary situation or the tenure situation. 
Moreover, it is willing to support with equal force both 
the restoration of the salary schedule and tenure. 

During recent years the Teachers Colleges have had an 
abnormal turnover of the Boards of Trustees and the Presi- 
dents. Continuance of this tendency will seriously handicap 
a stabilized program of teacher preparation. We favor the 
appointment of boards of trustees for overlapping terms of 
six years with power to enter into contracts with presidents 
for stated terms. 


The State Superintendent and the State Council 

The Committee re-emphasizes the need for an amendment 
to the constitution which would provide for a State Council 
of Education with overlapping terms and specify as one of 
its functions the appointment of the State Superintendent 
of Public Instruction. As has been pointed out from time 
to time continuity on the basis of merit is the foundation 
upon which a sound public school system is built. 

Recurrence of « complete change in the personnel of the 
State Council of Education and frequent changes in the 
office of State Superintendent are not conducive to the de- 
velopment of a sound and continuous educational program 
in the areas of State leadership. With reference to an 
amendment to the constitution the needed legislation was 
presented in the 1939 session. At that time it was sponsored 
by the Public Education and Child Labor Association. It 
was supported by the PSEA. The Committee bespeaks 
continued vigorous support of this legislation. 


Teachers and National Defense 

The national defense training program and enforced or 
voluntary absence from school service of many teachers re- 
quire that particular attention be directed to legislative 
needs in this field. In the first place it seems necessary that 
public school teachers and members of our Association 
should not be handicapped in their professional careers by 
reason of military service in the defense of their country. 
It is with a sound belief in this philosophy that we ask 
that there be guaranteed by legislation that those who 
either volunteer or are selected for military. service shall be 
given the status of employees who are on leave of absence 
and that during such time there shall be guaranteed to these 
individuals or their families a salary equivalent to at least 
one-half of their regular salary not to exceed, however, $2,000 
per year, that such additional cost as is required to make 
these payments be borne on a ratio of two-thirds by a 
special State appropriation and one-third by the local dis- 
trict, that there be no loss in retirement including contri- 
butions and credit for service or in tenure including senior- 
ity, and that upon the expiration of the service to their 
country they be restored, if they so desire, to their former 
positions with the same status and privileges as if such 
service had not been rendered. 


Transportation and Tuition 

During the session of 1937 there was enacted legislation 
which extended transportation facilities to secondary school 
pupils and provided that the State bear a proportionate 
share of the cost as well as an increased proportionate share 
of the cost of all transportation. Likewise, a bill was en- 


acted which provided for greater participation by the State 
Both of these 


in the payment of high school tuition. 
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acts were made effective in 1939. The General Assembly 
of 1939, it will be recalled, set aside the operation of the 
acts for two more years. The acts themselves were not 
repealed. The Legislative Committee points out that it js 
not appropriate longer to delay putting into effective opera. 
tion these two acts. The benefits of these acts would go 
most largely to rural districts and the children of rural dis. 
tricts. The national defense training program surely must 
recognize the contributions and the potentiality that reside 
in large numbers of rural youth as skilled workers. A 
square deal to the boys of the country, therefore, to par- 
ticipate effectively in national defense requires that the r941 
General Assembly make provisions to put these two meas- 
ures into immediate operation. 


Retirement Provisions of the Tenure Act 

During the 1939 session one of the amendments to the 
Tenure Act permitted an optional reduction by local boards 
of school directors of the compulsory age for its employees. 
It is too early to note the full effects of this legislation, 
Obviously its effect upon the retirement system will depend 
upon the extent to which local boards of education take 
advantage of these optional features. The fact that the two 
large districts of the State have already taken advantage 
of reducing the compulsory age of retirement leads one to 
suspect that a State-wide move might be on in this direc- 
tion. The Committee in 1939 opposed a downward revi- 
sion of the retirement age below 65. 

In view of the anticipated increased demand for workers 
in industry, the lure of higher industrial wage levels, and 
the consequent shifting from teaching to other employment, 
the Committee asks that the lower age limit at which 
boards may compel retirement be fixed at 66 and that the 
optional privileges granted to boards of school directors 
below age 66 be deleted from the bill. 


Federal Control 


For many years the Legislative Committee endorsed fed- 
eral aid for public education without federal control. This 
ideal was not realized. However, it should be pointed out 
that within recent years many federal subsidies have been 
made to education directly from the federal government to 
the states in an amount far in excess of that proposed in 
any of the so-called federal aid bills. This form of subsidy, 
in the main, has been through federal assistance for school 
buildings, CCC camps, and national youth aid. 

More recently large amounts have been appropriated for 
national defense training programs. The Committee is dis- 
turbed that there has been a marked tendency by the federal 
government to direct these activities through federal admin- 
istrative agencies rather than through the organized offices 
of public education both national and state. During the 
current year it was only with a great deal of difficulty that 
there was avoided a duplication of a vocational training 
system through the insistence by the NYA administration 
in Washington that it be given responsibility and subsidies 
in the field of vocational education. The Committee de- 
sires to express most strongly its conviction that the federal 
government in assisting public education through federal 
grants should clear all its activities through the regularly 
established channels of education, namely, the U. S. Office 
of Education, the State Departments of Public Education, 
the State Board for Vocational Education, and local school 
districts. 


Health Education 


The Committee looks with favor upon the enactment of 
federal legislation necessary to an adequate national defense 
training program. To that end it endorses a bill in the 
National Congress, H. R. 10606, sponsored by the American 
Association for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation 
and which has as its purpose the appropriation of funds 
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to the several states and territories to make adequate pro- 
vision for health education, physical education, and recrea- 
tion in schools and in school camps. 


Retirement and Social Security 

The Legislative Committee strongly endorses the prin- 
ciple of social security, and favors the extension of the bene- 
fits of the Federal Social Security Act to groups now ex- 
cluded, providing such extension does not endanger the 
position of existing retirement systems for teachers either 
now or in the future. S. 4269, the so-called Wagner bill, 
as originally presented is, in our belief, inimical to existing 
retirement systems for teachers. The recent amendment 
to this bill, however, which grants exemption to teacher 
members or beneficiaries of present retirement systems, ap- 
pears to make the necessary provision for the protection 
of our present retirement system. 


Local Committees 

The Committee during the year has given considerable 
thought on how best to promote the legislative program 
of the Association. After a complete discussion of this 
matter, the Committee at its meeting on May 13, 1940, 
adopted the following motion: 

“That local district and county legislative contact com- 
mittees representing each county be encouraged to or- 
ganize to work in conjunction with the PSEA Legis- 
lative Committee in order to make personal and direct 
contact with local members of the General Assembly 
for carrying out the complete program of the Associa- 
tion.” 

It is encouraging to report that large numbers of these 
local legislative committees have already been appointed. 
Their usefulness will depend upon the degree to which 
they become familiar with the legislative program and in- 
terpret its needs to the elected members of the General 
Assembly. 

Conclusion 

It is the request of the Committee that this report be 
accepted as a statement of general legislative policy and that 
the House of Delegates in the acceptance of this report 
reserve to the Legislative Committee and the Executive 
Council the privilege of making such modifications as de- 
veloping situations may require. 

Respectfully submitted, 
R. R. Abernethy, Harrisburg 
John H. Adams, Pittsburgh 
Ben H. Byers, Elizabeth 
N. R. Casillo, New Castle 
Paul S. Christman, Schuylkill Haven 
Arthur W. Ferguson, York, Chairman 
Harvey E. Gayman, Harrisburg 
Lucy W. Glass, Harrisburg 
Wm. E. Griffith, Somerset 
LeRoy A. King, Indiana 
Carmon Ross, Doylestown 


Report of Committee to Study 


State Board Examinations 


To Members of the House of Delegates of the PSEA: 


Toward the close of the second meeting of the House of 
Delegates to the 1939 convention of the Pennsylvania State 
Education Association, a motion was made to “present a bill 
to the State Legislature whereby passing a State Board Ex- 
amination becomes a qualification for securing a certificate 
to teach in the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania.” 

The motion aroused discussion but was later withdrawn. 

Aware of the interest of many of the delegates in the 
subject, the Executive Council at its meeting on February 
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17 approved the appointment of a committee to study the 
question of State Board Examinations for teachers. 


Statement of the Problem 

At its first meeting the committee decided that its problem 
was to determine whether the committee will or will not 
recommend to the House of Delegates that the PSEA take 
steps to have introduced into the General Assembly a bill 
the enactment of which will make the passing of a State 
Board Examination compulsory before a teacher is certifi- 
cated. 

Approaches to Study of the Problem 

A number of approaches to the problem are apparent. 
How widespread is the demand for State Board Examina- 
tions among the members of the profession; among members 
of boards of education; and among the general public? 
Have State Board Examinations in medicine, dentistry, law, 
etc., been successes or failures in improving the quality of 
the people entering these professions? What would be the 
relationship between State Board Examinations and the 
National Examinations sponsored by the American Council 
on Education? What other states use the examination 
plan? What other states have abandoned its use? 

The committee attempted to find answers to these ques- 
tions. 

Procedures 

A questionnaire accompanied by a letter of explanation 
was sent to 30 presidents of county boards of school directors, 
30 county superintendents, 30 district superintendents, 30 
presidents of school boards of first, second, and third-class 
districts, 30 deans of schools of education or heads of educa- 
tion departments in colleges and universities of the Com- 
monwealth, 13 presidents of State Teachers Colleges in the 
Commonwealth, and 30 classroom teachers in various dis- 
tricts in the Commonwealth, a total of 193 persons in various 
positions in the educational field of our Commonwealth. 
In addition to these 193 the questionnaire was sent to each 
individual who spoke on the topic when it was brought be- 
fore the House of Delegates. One hundred fifty-four replies 
were received. 

The first part of the questionnaire requested the respond- 
ents to rank various methods of selecting persons for cer- 
tification for public school service in the order of their value 
and reliability as a means of predicting success in service. 

The second part requested an opinion on the reliability of 
State Board Examinations as an index for predicting future 
success in service. 

The third part dealt with the awareness of the desirability 
of State Board Examinations among various groups. 

A summary of the returns indicates that the sentiment 
among all groups was for giving the problem over to the 
teacher-education institutions, working under State regula- 
tions as to curricula and standards, as is now done, with 
more rigid selection and greater limitation of the number 
who enter teacher-education courses and institutions. 

Only 22 of 154 respondents were of the opinion that State 
Board Examinations were a reliable index for predicting 
future success and a small number expressed considerable 
awareness of existing sentiment that State Board Examina- 
tions would be desirable. 

A second questionnaire was prepared and sent to 150 
educators. There were 40 replies received. 

In addition to these questionnaires there were interviews 
with personnel managers, letters to leaders in the educa- 
tional field, and perusal of a large field of literature. 


Argument 
A teacher’s certificate is an instrument that gives a person 
legal authority to teach. 
Its purposes are “to protect the State against incompetent 
teachers. 


It protects the State against waste in expenditure 
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of public school funds; protects pupils against ill-prepared 
teachers; and protects qualified teachers against unfair com- 
petition of those not qualified.” + 

With these purposes, we as members of a great profes- 
sional organization, are in hearty accord. Our problem is to 
determine whether adding the passing of a State Board Ex- 
amination to the established procedures for granting certifi- 
cates (certificates are granted by the Department of Public 
Instruction after appraisal of credentials from approved in- 
stitutions of learning) will materially aid in the accomplish- 
ment of these purposes. 


Pro 


1. Those who favor State Board Examinations claim that 
use of the examinations would establish higher standards 
for entrance into teaching than exist at the present time. 
This would tend to advance the standing of the profession. 

2. It would prevent those untrained in education from 
becoming teachers. Persons trained in engineering, law, 
etc., who use teaching as a stop-gap would be held to a 
minimum or eliminated entirely. 

3. High standards for entrance into the profession tend to 
limit the supply of teachers. The profession is already 
overcrowded. State Board Examinations would tend to 
bring the demand and supply of teachers more nearly in 
balance. 

4. A State Board Examination would tend to bring the 
requirements for entrance into teaching in harmony with 
those of medicine, dentistry, law, etc. 


“The bar examination, although admittedly subject 
to certain valid criticism, in the opinion of our Board 
is the best method yet devised for determining whether 
applicants have comprehensive knowledge and _ legal 
aptitude and ability to practice law Moreover a 
final examination is the recognized method of the edu- 
cational system of the United States for determining 
the ability of those taking the examination to do the 
work required. The bar examination is the only method 
that we know of which has yet been devised to compel 
law schools to maintain the standard of educational re- 
quirements which our Board feels essential in training 
applicants for the bar.” ? 

5. The successful passing of a State Board Examination 
will tend to increase the respect of the public for the teaching 
profession. 

There is some support for the plan in this as noted in the 
following quotations. 


“Examinations are sometimes used as a supplementary 
device in the selection of teachers whose prior institu- 
tional education has already reached high standards. 
In such cases, examinations that are scientifically con- 
structed and that test general competency as well as 
scholarship, hold claim to a place in the general scheme 
of teacher selection.” ? 

“Examinations find most support when they are used 
as supplementary means of selecting high-grade teachers. 
While their predictive value in respect to teaching 
success is low, it has been said that well-constructed and 
carefully administered tests may be of considerable 
value in selecting teachers.” } 


Con 


Those who oppose State Board Examinations claim that 
1. The trend throughout the country is away from the use 
of examinations. 


“Trends include a steady decrease in the use of ex- 


1 Development of State Programs for the Certification of Teachers—U. S. 
Department of the Interior, Office of Education—Bulletin 1938—No. 12, 
pages 44, 45, 46 

From a letter to a member of the committee from Mark E. Lefever, 
Secretary, State Board of Law Examiners 
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aminations; . and increased reliance upon evidences 
of institutional preparation as a basis of certification. 
The number of states issuing certificates solely upon 
institutional credentials has increased until at the present 
time 28 states employ this method alone.” ! 

“All of the research and recent regional conferences 
relating to teacher certification led to the conclusion 
that state examinations of teachers are rapidly disappear- 
ing, in fact have almost completely disappeared, as a 
procedure for certification purposes.” * 


2. Teacher-education institutions are in a strategic position 
to eliminate unsatisfactory candidates for entrance into the 
teaching profession. 


“Experience in the several states seems to indicate 
that success as a student in a teacher-training institu- 
tion is a more reliable criterion for predicting teaching 
success than success in passing a teacher’s examination 

No examination adequately measures ideals, 
attitudes, interests, habits, and teaching skills. But the 
composite judgment of teachers who have observed a 
student for a period of years, both in the classroom and 
out of it, is a fairly reliable measure of these traits, all 
of which enter into teaching success. Breadth of train- 
ing can be more adequately portrayed by a transcript 
showing academic and professional credits of a student 
than by a teacher’s examination; moreover, evidence of 
academic and professional training presupposes a con- 
siderable number of examinations.” + 

“The larger responsibility for selecting physicians and 
dentists does not lie in the examinations, but rests with 
the professional schools. The members of the Ex- 
amining Boards believe that undesirables should be 
eliminated by and through protessional schools rather 
than by State Board Examinations.” * 


3. Results of State Board Examinations in other profes- 
sions indicate only a very small percentage of applicants 
is eliminated by examinations. 

“The percentage of those who fail in the medical 
examinations is approximately one per cent and five per 
cent in the dental examinations.” 

“Our records show that slightly more than eighty per 
cent of the applicants taking the bar examination even- 
tually pass the same. This does not mean, however, 
that nearly twenty per cent fail, because a considerable 
number of this twenty per cent do not avail themselves 
of all the opportunities to take the examinations allowed 
them by the Board.” ¢ 


4. The administration of such examinations would entail 
additional expense upon the candidates and upon the Com- 
monwealth. It would be necessary for many candidates to 
travel to the place of examination. 


5. “As Cook and Martin point out the administration of 
certification is becoming increasingly cumbersome, as the 
number of school subjects and fields in the profession of edu- 
cation increases. Certification by examination is a needless 
additional burden.” * 

6. Some systems in the Commonwealth are requiring 
candidates to pass the examination sponsored by the National 
Committee on Teacher Examinations before they make ap 
plications for positions. These examinations will tend to do 
what is claimed for State Board Examinations. 


Dr. Bigelow, Director, Commission on Teacher Educa- 
tion, writes to a member of the committee 


“I should be inclined to advise postponement of all 
decisions until the project of the National Committee 


8 From a letter to a committee member from John R. Emens 


‘From a letter to a committee member from James A. Newpher, Former 
Director Bureau of Professional Licensing 
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has had two or three years more testing If they 
are not successful, the difficulties of a standardized ex- 
amination procedure will have been strikingly revealed.” 

“Professions of accountancy, architecture, and medi- 
cine, thru their national professional organizations, have 
provided ‘national examinations’ used by many states 
instead of state examinations.” ° 

7. As indicated by the results of the questionnaire, there 
js no general demand for State Board Examinations on the 
part of the public, the school directors, or the educators of 
the State. 

8... . “the difficulty of producing any such tests that 
will be satisfactory to all who have to do with them (con- 
servatives and progressives alike, for example); and the 
danger that a partial battery of particular tests may tend to 
distort and freeze programs of teacher preparation” ® are 
points of objection to the establishment of State Board Ex- 
aminations. 

g. “Certification requirements, other than minimum or 
general standards, should be set by the State Board of Educa- 
tion rather than by statute (100, Part II: 115; 21:29; 97:1). 
The certification law ought to do these two things: Fix 
minimum standards and empower the Board of Education 
to interpret these standards into rules and regulations and to 
set higher standards when deemed advisable (100, Part II: 
115)” * 

10. “Examinations at best are artificial, requiring an un- 
natural concentration of the candidates’ knowledges, skills, 
and abilities at one time and place and are always con- 
ditioned by such variable factors as general health, temporary 
emotional tension, verbal fluency, power of concentration, 
ete; © 


Recommendation 

At the last meeting of the Committee on October 5, 1940, 
Carmon Ross moved that the Chairman be authorized to 
report: 

1. That there is no general sentiment for State Board 
Examinations at this time 

2. That in view of the recent experiments in National 
Examinations for teachers, a study of this question be con- 
tinued another year by the Research Director of the PSEA. 

Seconded by W. A. Murphy. Motion carried. 


Respectfully submitted, 
Milton O. Pearce, chairman, Philadelphia 
Aelfric James, Sr., Easton 
P. A. Jones, Sharon 
Sherman Kent, Coatesville 
Carl Leech, Media 
W. A. Murphy, Scranton 
Carmon Ross, Doylestown 
George E. Walk, Philadelphia 
Roy W. Wiley, Butler 
Helen E. Wilson, Pittsburgh 


Report of the Commission on 


Professional Ethics 


To Members of the House of Delegates of the PSEA: 


For the second consecutive year the Ethics Commission 
has not had presented to it any formal statement of viola- 
tion of the Code of Ethics from any of the members of 
the Association. 

Furthermore, the Commission has had no suggestions 





5 Statutory Status of Six Professions (Accounting, Architecture, Law, 
Medicine, Nursing, Teaching) Research Bulletin of the NEA—Vol. XVI— 
No. 4—September, 1938 

From Dr. Bigelow’s letter 

TOp. cit. Page 29 

8From an address—The Proposed Teacher Examination Service presented 
to American Association of Teachers Colleges, in St. Louis, Feb. 23, 1940 
by Albert Lindsay Rowland. 
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with reference to changes that should be made. The orig- 
inal Code of Ethics of our Association was adopted in 
December, 1920. It has remained in substantially the same 
form since that time. 

The Commission notes by requests from within our own 
State and other states a developing interest in codes of 
ethics for teachers. The measure of this interest is indi- 
cated by a more frequent request for copies of our Code 
of Ethics from teacher-training institutions within the State 
and from individuals and associations from other states. 

A very constructive piece of work in developing a Na- 
tional Code is being done by a committee of the National 
Education Association, W. P. King, executive secretary, 
Kentucky Education Association, chairman. 

It may be that the time has come to consider modifica- 
tions of our present code in terms of the contributions that 
have been made by this national committee. Your Com- 
mission is planning to give this matter consideration during 
the coming year. 

Respectfully submitted, 

Isaac D. App, Chairman, Harrisburg 
George H. Parkes, Williamsport 

Mrs. Alice D. Scattergood, West Chester 
Charles E. Sohl, Glenside 

Florence M. Teagarden, Pittsburgh 

The President, ex officio 


Constitution and By-Laws 
(From page 158) 
by the several school districts of Pennsylvania or in municipal 
bonds in which savings banks of Pennsylvania are authorized 
by law to invest their deposits. Additions to the permanent 
fund shall be made only on recommendation of the Execu- 
tive Council. 

Section 2. Money may be withdrawn from the permanent 
fund for purposes recommended by the Executive Council 
when approved by the House of Delegates. Income from the 
permanent fund may be appropriated to such purposes as are 
approved by the Executive Council. 


Articie III. Proceedings and Publications 

Section 1. All papers or addresses read or delivered be- 
fore the Association or any of its departments shall become 
the property of the Association. 

Section 2. All members of the Association who have com- 
plied with the Constitution and By-Laws of this Association 
shall be entitled to a printed copy of its proceedings and to 
any other publications, privileges, or services approved by 
the Executive Council. 

Section 3. The proceedings of the Association may be 
published in the official journal or otherwise. 


HOW TO WIN AN ARGUMENT 


The way to convince another is to state your case moder- 
ately and accurately. Then scratch your head, or shake it 
a little and say that is the way it seems to you, but that of 
course you may be mistaken about it; which causes your 
listener to receive what you have to say, and as like as not, 
turn about and try to convince you of it, since you are in 
doubt. But if you go at him in a tone of positiveness and 
arrogance you only make an opponent of him.—Benjamin 
Franklin. 


Show me the home wherein music dwells and I will show 
you a happy, peaceful and contented home.—Longfellow. 


It is easier to fight for one’s principles than to live up to 
them.—Alfred Adler. 








EDUCATIONAL INTERESTS 


The 1941 Executive Council 


hier our constitution, the 1941 Executive Council will 
consist of the following: 
I. Officers 
1. The President 
- 2. The First Vice-President 
3. The State Superintendent of Public Instruction 


II. Department Presidents 
III. Representatives of the Eight Convention Districts 
1. Central—Charles Coxe, Lock Haven, classroom teacher, 
two years 
2. Eastern—G. A. Eichler, Northampton, administrator, 
two years 
3. Midwestern—Roy W. Wiley, Butler, administrator, one 
year 
4. Northeastern—Katherine O'Dea, Scranton, adminis- 


trator, one year 
5. Northwestern—Lloyd M. Kingsley, Titusville, classroom 
teacher, one year 
6. Southeastern—Charles H. Boehm, Morrisville, admin- 
istrator, one year 
—Albert George Weidensaul, Upper Darby, 
classroom teacher, two years 
. Southern—Arthur W. Ferguson, York, administrator, 
two years 
8. Western—Clarissa Hills, Johnstown, classroom teacher, 
one year 
—Robert E. Boyles, Washington, administrator, 
two years 


N 


Atlantic City Convention, AASA 
February 22-27, 1941 


Theme—To Provide for the Common Defense: 
To Promote the General Welfare: 
To Secure the Blessings of Liberty. 

This timely theme has been chosen by President Carroll R. 
Reed for the Atlantic City convention of the American 
Association of School Administrators. Registration and ex- 
hibits will open on Saturday, February 22. On Sunday 
afternoon, Reverend Ralph W. Sockman, Pastor of Christ 
Church in New York City, will speak at the Vesper Service. 
The keynote address will be given on Monday morning by 
President James B. Conant of Harvard University. Other 
convention speakers will include President Isaiah Bowman 
of Johns Hopkins University and Congressman Martin Dies 
of Texas, chairman of the Committee on Investigation of 
Un-American Activities. 

The convention theme will be developed day by day in the 
general sessions programs planned by President Reed. A 
number of group meetings on the afternoons of Monday, 
Tuesday, and Wednesday will break down the theme for 
discussion of its implications for the schools. The final 
session of the convention will be held on Thursday after- 
noon, February 27. 

For hotel reservations address A. S. Chenoweth, Chairman, 
Housing Bureau, 16 Central Pier, Atlantic City, N. J. 


Junior High School Conference 


HE seventeenth annual Junior High School Conference 

of New York University will be held on Friday and 
Saturday, March 14 and 15, 1941. The theme of this year’s 
Conference will be: The Junior High School and Total De- 
fense. The Conference will include a general program on 
Friday evening and numerous panel sessions on Saturday 
morning. 
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State School Directors’ Association 


Erion forty-sixth annual convention of the Pennsylvania 
State School Directors’ Association will be held in the 
Forum of the Education Building, Harrisburg, Friday and 
Saturday, February 7 and 8, 1941. 

Speakers appearing on the program will include Francis 
B. Haas, Superintendent of Public Instruction; A. J. Stod- 
dard, superintendent of the Philadelphia schools; Mark 
Jones, Akron Belting Company; Arthur C. Babson, Babson’s 
Reports Incorporated; and Homer L. Chaillaux, director, 
National Americanism Committee, American Legion. 

Greetings will be extended by Honorable Arthur H. 
James, Governor of the Commonwealth, at the Friday eve- 
ning session. A new feature on this evening program will 
be a presentation of a tableaux, “Men in Silver,” by the 
Smethport High School. 

Music will be provided by the Shade Township, Somerset 
County, chorus and a girls’ chorus from New Oxford High 
School, Adams County. 

Sectional meetings of the various classes of districts and 
a meeting of County Board members will be held on Fri- 
day afternoon following the general session. The question- 
answer period, the business session, and election of officers 
will be held Saturday morning. 


School Board Secretaries 


b kev twenty-eighth annual convention of the Association 
of School Board Secretaries will convene in Harrisburg, 
February 6. The meeting will be held in the Forum of 
the Education Building, at 9:15 a. m., Thursday. Harold 
W. Cramblet, Pittsburgh, the president of the Association, 
will preside. 

Sectional meetings will be held for the discussion of 
problems of all secretaries. Secretaries from first and 
second-class districts will meet in Room 317, those from 
third-class districts who are employed full time will meet 
in Room 321, and secretaries from fourth-class districts will 
remain in the Forum for their meetings. 

Due to need for a larger room, the secretaries from third- 
class districts, who are employed on part time will adjourn 
to the assembly room of the Penn-Harris Hotel to hold 
their meeting. The afternoon meeting will convene at 1:45 
o'clock in the Forum, at which time several well-known 
educators will address the group, after which the report 
will be given of the sectional meetings held in the morning. 


EDUCATION 

Education does not mean teaching people what they do 
not know. It means teaching them to behave as they do 
not behave. It is not teaching the youth the shapes of 
letters and the tricks of numbers and then leaving them to 
turn their arithmetic to roguery, and their literature to lust. 
It means, on the contrary, training them into the perfect 
exercise and kingly continuance of their bodies and souls. 
It is painful, continual and difficult work to be done by 
kindness, by watching, by warning, by precept, and above 
all, by example.—John Ruskin. 


As leisure increases, music becomes more and more nec- 
essary. You can’t have too much of it—George Eastman. 


The man who disparages music as a luxury and non- 
essential is doing the nation an injury—Woodrow Wilson. 


Let the love of literature, sculpture, architecture, and above 
all, music, enter into your lives—Theodore Roosevelt. 
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Social Security and Retirement 


ANY requests have reached Headquarters concerning 

the status of S.4269 in the Federal Congress and its 
possible effect upon the retirement system of Pennsylvania. 
We present herewith the most recent development with refer- 
ence to this legislation. 


Action of the Executive Council 
The Executive Council at its meeting on November 9, after 
discussing the matter fully, adopted the following policy: 

The Executive Council of the Pennsylvania State Edu- 
cation Association is favorable to the extension of social 
security benefits to groups and individuals who at present 
are without such benefits. It is emphatic, however, that 
S.4269, the Wagner Bill, be amended to protect the in- 
tegrity of the Pennsylvania Public School Employes’ Re- 
tirement System through which public school teachers 
in Pennsylvania are guaranteed benefits in excess of 
those contemplated in S.4269. 

The Executive Council proposes to protect and main- 
tain in its present status our State Retirement System for 
School Employees by 

1. Seeking exemption specifically in the bill for 
Pennsylvania and other sound State. Retirement Systems 

2. Opposing vigorously the passage of U. S. Senate 
Bill 4269 if exemptions or other guarantees are not 
possible 

The Executive Council further assures its member- 
ship that 

1. Both the Legislative Committee and the Executive 
Secretary will keep in contact with developments in the 
U. S. Congress, and, in particular, with the hearings on 
Senate Bill 4269 

2. That the PSEA will seek an opportunity to pre- 
sent its views before the Senate Committee at its hearings 

3. That whenever deemed necessary our points of 
view will be vigorously expressed to our U. S. Senators 
and our members of the U. S. House of Representatives 

4. That the PSEA will actively cooperate with the 
NEA, the Pennsylvania Public School Employes’ Re- 
tirement Board, and all other groups interested in main- 
taining the present status of existing Retirement Systems. 

Letter from Doctor Givens to Senator Wagner 


October 28, 1940 
As the Executive Secretary of the National Education 
Association, representing by direct membership 204,000 
teachers and by affiliation 900,000 teachers, I am asking you 
to delay pressing S.4269 until we have an opportunity to 
safeguard the existing teacher pension and retirement sys- 
tems. Recently I have been in communication with local 
and state teachers associations and officials of teacher retire- 
ment systems. A conference is planned with the officers of 
such groups during the month of November. It is my 
hope that from these conferences will develop suggestions 
for the maintenance and improvement of the teacher re- 
tirement movement. I am sure that it was not your purpose, 
in extending social security benefits to public employees not 
now protected by pension benefits, to diminish or impair 
the many excellent retirement systems which now exist 
among teachers. 


Reply from Senator Wagner to Doctor Givens 
October 29, 1940 

I am writing in response to your inquiry of October 28th, 
concerning my bill $.4269. 

The essential objective of the bill is, of course, to extend 
old age protection to the millions who do not now enjoy its 
benefits, including the 1,500,000 public employees through- 
out the country who are not covered by a pension plan of 





any kind, as well as to those who move in or out of employ- 
ment covered by any such plan. 

As I have repeatedly stated, nothing in S. 4269 is calculated 
to repeal or interfere with the independent status of existing 
pension systems covering teachers, firemen, policemen, or 
other public employees, to reduce the benefits thereunder, or 
to turn over to the Federal Government the reserve funds 
of such systems. The bill, as you know, was introduced at 
the request of the American Federation of Labor, and is 
based squarely on their traditional principle of extending 
pension protection to those not enjoying it, and safeguarding 
pension protection where it exists. 

From my discussions and correspondence with teacher 
and other groups, I find widespread agreement with the ob- 
jective of the legislation. You may be assured of my whole- 
hearted cooperation in working out every affirmative safe- 
guard to carry out the intent of the bill in protecting exist- 
ing pension plans. 

The annexed communication from President Roosevelt to 
Mayor Kelly of Chicago, recently released by the latter, rein- 
forces the position I have consistently taken in the matter. 
As indicated in the President’s telegram, the Social Security 
Board is now conferring with all interested groups in a 
study of the technical problems involved in the suggestions 
being put forward by them. I am transmitting your letter 
and this reply to the Board. No revised draft which comes 
from these conferences will meet with my approval which 
does not represent the unanimous views of all interested 
teacher and other organizations, and which does not give 
the complete protection to the existing pension rights of 
public employees that I have consistently sought to afford. 

I have had correspondence concerning S.4269 with repre- 
sentives of other teacher organizations, and would be pleased 
to receive further suggestions from the National Education 
Association. In the light of my long record in behalf of 
pension legislation, going back to my work in the New York 
State Legislature, my sponsorship in Congress of the Rail- 
road Retirement Act and the Social Security Act, and my 
cooperation in the passage of the recent constitutional amend- 
ment putting New York pensions on a contractual basis, 
I am very confident you will appreciate the soundness of 
my objectives and will cooperate with me in their fulfillment. 


Telegram from President Roosevelt to Mayor Kelly 

The authors of S.4269 sought to increase and extend the 
security available to the employees of municipal governments. 
They sought to make available protection to the widows and 
children who survive workers who die as well as to protect 
the workers themselves when they live to old age and can 
no longer work. They sought as well to provide continuing 
protection for those workers who move in and out of muni- 
cipal employment and industrial or commercial employment. 
In this manner it would establish a floor of protection for a 
worker no matter who his employer may be. These objec- 
tives are good and should be attained. They should not 
and need not be attained at the sacrifice of protection now 
available to some municipal workers through existing pen- 
sion and retirement systems. Certainly there is no need for 
diverting in any respect accumulated pension funds where 
they exist. I have asked the Social Security Board to con- 
sider various alternatives to the provisions now contained 
in $.4269 which would accomplish these ends while insuring 
that municipal employees now protected by their own re- 
tirement and pension systems will preserve the gains they 
have won. 
Amendment Introduced 

It is interesting to note that the requests for exemption of 
present retirement systems have evidently borne fruit. On 
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November 19, Senator Wagner introduced an amendment to 
S.4269 which would exempt all “Service performed in the 
employ of a state, or any political subdivision thereof, or any 
instrumentality of any one or more of the foregoing which 
is wholly owned by one or more states or political subdivi- 
sions, or any instrumentality or authority created and exist- 
ing by virtue of legislative acts of two or more states, where 
the employee performing such service is a beneficiary, or 
a contributing member, or has an unrealized interest in, 
or is designated as a future beneficiary by the rules of, any 
pension, relief, or retirement fund, established and main- 
tained by authority of the constitution or statutes of a state, 
provision of a municipal charter, or ordinance of a munici- 
pality or other political subdivision. Provided that such per- 
sons as are separated from said service without pension, re- 
tirement, or compensation award shall not thereafter be 
affected by the provisions of this paragraph.” 

Senator Wagner further states that there is no possibility 
of action on this bill at this session. The Social Security 
Board at the present time, however, is conferring with inter- 
state boards and groups in a study of the technical problems 
involved in perfecting this legislation. 

Comment 

It is interesting to note that the introduction of this amend- 
ment conforms to the wishes of our Association as expressed 
by the policy of the Executive Council. It should be stated, 
however, that while the inclusion of the amendment in 
the bill would retain the individuality and unity of present 
teacher retirement systems, it would probably bring to a 
standstill the establishment of teacher retirement systems in 
those states which do not have these associations. However, 
with the passage of this legislation a floor of protection will 
have been established for teachers in states which at present 
are without retirement systems. 


Northeastern Convention District 


HE sixteenth annual convention of the Northeastern 

Convention District was held at Wilkes-Barre, Novem- 
ber 15 and 16. The general sessions were held in the Elmer 
L. Meyers and Coughlin High Schools. 

Featuring the general session programs were addresses 
by Alexander J. Stoddard, superintendent of the schools, 
Philadelphia, “The Disciplines of Democracy”; Francis B. 
Haas, State Superintendent, “Education and National De- 
fense”; Robert Kazmayer, world traveler and commentator, 
“What Lies Ahead for America.” Different music groups 
from the Wilkes-Barre schools added to the program by 
presentation of fitting numbers at the different sessions. 

A convention dinner at the Hotel Sterling Friday evening 
was featured by remarks by John H. Dyer, superintendent 
of schools, Scranton, and an address by Edward J. Coleman, 
State Senator from Lackawanna County. A reception and 
dance was held at the Hotel Sterling after the Friday eve- 
ning session. 

The convention on Saturday morning received a message 
from Laura M. Braun, President of the Pennsylvania State 
Education Association. H. E. Gayman, Executive Secre- 
tary, discussed at this meeting the implications of S. 4269, 
the Wagner bill. 


Officers Elected 

Due to the fact that last year the Northeastern Conven- 
tion District changed the time of its annual meeting from 
spring until fall, the present officers were continued for 
another year. These are: 

President, Andrew J. Cox, Scranton 

Vice-President, Joseph D. Gallagher, Hazleton 

Secretary, Mollie Lawler, Jessup 

Representative on the Executive Council, Katherine O’Dea, 
Scranton 
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The Resolutions 

1. Urged the employment of an attorney-at-law as a mem- 
ber of the executive staff of the PSEA, who shall spend his 
time advancing the interests of teachers when not engaged 
in legal cases affecting the interests of PSEA members and 
requested the House of Delegates and the Executive Council 
to enact provisions to accomplish the purpose of the resolu. 
tion. 

2. Advocated the retention of all of the present provi- 
sions of the Teachers’ Tenure Act and urged the extension 
of its provisions to include county and assistant county and 
district superintendents, and the faculties of the State Teach. 
ers Colleges. 

3. Recommended a legislative committee of the district to 
communicate to Congressmen the opposition of teachers to 
Senate Bill, 4269, or to any features of it which will impair or 
destroy the Pennsylvania School Employes’ Retirement Sys- 
tem and endorsed the action of the Executive Council re 
this bill. 

4. Advocated such defense preparation as will make the 
United States fully able to protect itself against any ag- 
gressor. 

5. Urged that all education activities promoted and f- 
nanced by the Federal Government be administered through 
the United States Office of Education and the constituted 
public school authorities of the several states and territories, 

6. Reiterated approval of the educational policies of 
Francis B. Haas, Superintendent of Public Instruction, and 
promised him continued support of his program. 

7. Emphasized the promotion of Americanism and De- 
mocracy in the schools and condemned all subversive propa- 
ganda. 

8. Promised to do all possible to protect and maintain in 
its present status the State Retirement System. 

g. Expressed appreciation to all who have contributed to 
the success of the 16th annual convention of the District. 


Tenure Decisions 
I. Mary Graff, Margaret Kelly, Mary McCabe, 
Martha Mirarchi, and George Doviak 


v. 
School District of Kulpmont Borough, Northumberland Co. 
Decision by: State Superintendent of Public Instruction 
Facts: 

On July 16, 1940 the Kulpmont School Board passed the 
following resolution: “Whereas the Kulpmont School Dis- 
trict, being a distressed district and receiving financial as- 
sistance from the Department of Public Instruction, was 
visited by Oliver S. Heckman, Adviser, Department of 
Public Instruction, on March 5, 1940. After the State 
Department received Dr. Heckman’s report, Paul L. Cress 
man, Director of the Bureau of Instruction, recommended 
that the teaching staff in the elementary grades be reduced 
by at least four teachers for the school year 1940-41. The 
Secretary consulted with the County Superintendent and 
asked that a recommendation be made on the basis of rating 
for the dismissal of four elementary teachers. The County 
Superintendent on July 16, 1940, notified the Secretary in 
writing that the final rating of the teachers of the Kulp 
mont School District was made on July 5, 1940, by a 
committee composed of J. A. Shovlin, Supervising Prin- 
cipal of the Kulpmont Schools; John B. Boyer, Assistant 
Superintendent of Schools, and C. E. Hilbish, Superin- 
tendent of Schools, and that the four elementary teachers 
named for dismissal on the basis of rating are: Mrs. Mary 
McCabe, Margaret Kelly, Mary Graff, and Mrs. Martha 
Mirarchi. Therefore, be it resolved that a written notice 
be sent by registered mail to the above named professional 
employees, notifying them of their dismissal.” 
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On July 24, 1940, each of the appellants received three 
communications from the Board. One was a letter of 
transmittal notifying George Doviak of his suspension and 
notifying each of the appellants of their dismissal. The 
letter also fixed a time for a hearing, if desired. A copy of 
the resolution and a letter notifying them of their ratings 
were enclosed. 

A hearing was held on August 1y, 1940. After the hear- 
ing the Board voted for the dismissal of Mary Graff, 
Margaret Kelly, Mary McCabe, and Martha Mirarchi, and 
voted for the suspension of George Doviak and passed a 
resolution, “ . that the Board go on record to dismiss 
the said Mary Graff, Margaret Kelly, Mary McCabe, and 
Martha Mirarchi, and to suspend George Doviak, and that 
a written notice be sent by registered mail to the above 
named professional employees of their dismissal and sus- 
pension and that their contract with the School Board of 
the Borough of Kulpmont is no longer in force.” According 
to the procedure followed by the Board, the Board took 
action to dismiss or suspend the appellants before or prior 
to the date of the hearing and again took action after the 
hearing to dismiss or suspend the appellants. The appel- 
lants appealed to the Superintendent of Public Instruction 
from the decision of the School Board on the grounds that 
the action taken by the Board of School Directors was not 
in accordance with the provisions of the Teachers’ Tenure 
Act. 

Question: . 

(1) Was the action of the Board in accordance with the 
provisions of the Teachers’ Tenure Act? 
Decision: (1) No. 

Reasons: 

In his opinion the State Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion ordered the reinstatement of the appellants in their 
respective positions as professional employees of the School 
District for the following reasons: 

“(1) The action of the board with respect to all these 
appellants was not in accordance with the requirements of 
Subsection (d) of Section 1205 of the School Code because 
the board attempted to terminate the contracts of these 
professional employees before extending to them an oppor- 
tunity to be heard to determine whether or not the evi- 
dence submitted warranted the action taken; 

“(2) No valid cause for the termination of the contracts 
of the appellants Mary Graff, Margaret Kelly, Mary McCabe, 
and Martha Mirarchi as required by the Teachers’ Tenure 
Act was alleged or proved; 

“(3) Under the premises presented as to the four dis- 
missals, the most that could have been accomplished by 
the action of the Board would have been suspension rather 
than dismissal.” 


II. Annabelle Hornstein y. School District of the Borough 
of Monaca, Beaver County 


Decision by: Superintendent of Public Instruction. 

Facts: Without previously giving Miss Hornstein a hear- 
ing the Board of School Directors suspended her on May 
20, 1940, because of an alleged decrease in pupil enrolment. 
On June 6, 1940, a hearing was held and the Board sustained 
its action. Miss Hornstein filed an appeal from this action 
with the Superintendent of Public Instruction in which she 
requested him to take jurisdiction of the case, fix a time for 
hearing, and make such order as may appear just and 
proper on the facts presented. 

Council for the Board questioned the jurisdiction of the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction to enter this appeal 
because: “(1) There is nothing in the Teachers’ Tenure Act 
which makes any provision for a hearing or an appeal in 
cases where school boards decide to suspend a professional 
employee; (2) in any event, this petition was not filed within 
thirty days of receipt of the written notice of the decision 
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Coal Township Superintendent 


D. T. Meisberger has been 
elected superintendent of Coal 
Township schools to complete the 
unexpired term of P. F. Brennan, 
deceased. Mr. Meisberger, the son 
of a pioneer family, was born and 
raised in the coal fields. He at- 
tended the Coal Township ele- 
mentary schools and _ graduated 
from its high school. He is a 
graduate of the normal school at 
Bloomsburg and Susquehanna Uni- 
versity and earned his master’s de- 
gree at Bucknell University. 

Superintendent Meisberger taught 
mathematics and science in Coal Township High School 
and was superintendent of schools in Coal Township from 
1924-1930. On September 7 he was re-elected to the 
superintendency. 


D. T. MEISBERGER 








of the Board as required by Section 1205(j) of the Teachers’ 
Tenure Act.” 

Questions: (1) Has the Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion jurisdiction in cases of suspended professional em- 
ployees? 

(2) Must an appeal to the Superintendent of Public In- 
struction be filed within thirty days of receipt of written 
notice of the decision of the Board? 

(1) No. (2) No decision. 

Reasons: (1) In the appeal of William A. Askey v. Young 
Township School District, Indiana County, the Superinten- 
dent of Public Instruction held that Mr. Askey had been 
improperly suspended. This decision was affirmed by the 
Court of Common Pleas of Indiana County. At no time 
was the question of jurisdiction raised in this case. 

The question of jurisdiction was raised in the appeal of 
Roberts, Lazaren, et al., of Luzerne Township, Fayette 
County, but the issue was not ruled upon because both the 
board and the appellants agreed to seek a declaratory judg- 
ment from the Court of Common Pleas of Fayette County. 
Judge Carr did not consider jurisdiction in his opinion be- 
cause the question was not an issue. 

In the case of Ruth Steinberg et al. v. School District of 
Philadelphia, the State Superintendent of Public Instruction 
held that the right of appeal to the Superintendent of Public 
Instruction by temporary professional employees does not 
exist. This decision was sustained by Judge Alessandroni 
in the Court of Philadelphia County on November 2, 1940, 
when the Judge also ruled, “that no procedure is made for 
a person aggrieved by a suspension as distinguished from a 
dismissal” in the amended Teachers’ Tenure Act of 1939. 

“While it is true that in the appeal of Ruth Steinberg et 
al. supra, the issue before the court pertained to temporary 
professional employees rather than to the suspension of reg- 
ular professional employees, nevertheless, the principle in- 
volved is the same, namely, the silence of the statute as to 
the jurisdiction of the Superintendent of Public Instruction. 
It is our conclusion, therefore, that in suspension cases the 
remedy remains as it was prior to the enactment of the 
Teachers’ Tenure Law.” 

(2) A decision of this issue is not necessary since the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction has no jurisdiction in 
this appeal. 

Ill. Mary A. Boyle v. Summit Hill School District, 
Carbon County 
IV. Sara M. Cooper, William F. North, Joseph Davis, 
Monica A. Boyle, Beatrice A. Kupstas, John Phillips, 
and Anna Yanavich Young v. Hanover Township School 
District, Luzerne County 


Answers: 
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VITAL- TIMELY -DYNAMIC 


Just released from the press—a gripping, dramatic 
presentation of the growth of the ideals and prin- 
ciples of American Democracy, to equip the student 
to meet intelligently and effectively today’s chal- 
lenge to defend Our Freedoms. A MUST for every 
junior and senior high school. 


OUR FREEDOMS SERIES 


Chester S. Williams, Specialist in Conference 
Planning, U. S. Office of Education 


John W. Studebaker, U. S. Commissioner of 
Education 





NOW READY | 


The Rights We Defend 
Right of Free Speech 
Liberty of the Press 
Religious Liberty 
Fair Trial 


Sales of more than 100,000 copies of these books 
have resulted from the circular advertising alone. 
Order a single copy and be convinced of the time- 
liness of this series. List price 48 cents per book, 
with the usual discount on quantity orders. 








| ROW, PETERSON & COMPANY 


| 131 East 23rd Street New York City 




















V. Clayton Evans v. Hanover Township School District, 
Luzerne County 


VI. Mrs. Mae Aiken Curry v. Gulich Township School 
District 
Decision by: State Superintendent of Public Instruction. 


Facts: In their petitions the appellants claim that they had 
been illegally suspended from their positions. 

Decision: In the case of Annabelle Hornstein it was held 
that the State Superintendent of Public Instruction had no 
jurisdiction in cases of suspension. For this same reason 
the appeals in cases III, IV, V, and VI were dismissed. 


Retiring Teachers Given Testimonial 


HE Millersburg borough school district gave a testimonial 
dinner in June in honor of Martha Mark and Mrs. Mary 
Shuler Wert, who have resigned from teaching. Those 
present were the board of directors, the teachers of the 
Millersburg schools, the former teachers now living in town, 
and other interested citizens. Fifty-four attended the dinner. 
Miss Mark, after two decades of service in the first grade, 
retires from teaching, and Mrs. Wert, who has been fifth and 
sixth-grade teacher for ten years, will take up her residence 
with her husband in Millersburg. 





We . . . have erred, I suspect, through asking too little. 
We have asked what animals and small children want, but 
not what free men and women require. We have not de- 
manded, as our ancestors did a mind free from 
ignorance, an awakened imagination, and a disciplined 
reason.—Stringfellow Barr. 
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The Present Textbook Emergency 
(From page 140) 

This report reveals that some of the more prosperous dis- 
tricts in Pennsylvania, such as Erie and Lower Merion, are 
spending more than twice as much for textbooks as is the 
City of Allentown, for example, and that Allentown is spend- 
ing only a little more than half as much as it did in 1929-30, 
the high year. 


Only Half Enough Paint 


Although the consequences are not so immediately ap- 
parent, sending teachers and pupils to their classrooms with 
an inadequate supply of textbooks is a bit like sending troops 
into battle without modern guns, ammunition, and airplane 
protection against an enemy with all these things. Perhaps, 
for those who do not follow the war news, if any such there 
be, a clearer and homelier statement would be, “like sending 
a painter out to paint a house with only half enough paint.” 

Clearly, textbook expenditures are not as liberal as they 
once were. This change has occurred in the face of more 
rapid social change than has ever occurred in the world be- 
fore, and an equally rapid change in the character and ability 
of children in the schools. Both of these changes call for 
changes and improvements in textbooks. Recognizing the 
conflicting need for economy, how shall we bring about 
more adequate provision for textbooks? This is the problem 
of each and every school district. 

One superintendent reports that he set up an exhibit of 
textbooks in use, showing their good and bad points both as 
to content and physical condition, and thus made his board 
of education aware of the problem of providing better text- 
books. Whatever the plan employed, it is clearly the problem 
of each and every teacher, principal, and superintendent to 
appraise the textbook problem in his district and to find 
ways and means to make his board of education aware of 
it and anxious to help solve it. 


Better Education for Every Child 


In the face of the present general wave of economy, this 
will not be an easy task. However, most members of boards 
of education are patriotic citizens, and will respond to any 
sound plea for patriotic action. In nearly every district 
where expenditures for textbooks are below the average it 
can be shown that teachers did make sacrifices to get on as 
well as they might when, due to the depression, funds were 
low; that these sacrifices have put an extra burden on the 
teachers; and, finally, that they are beginning to be reflected 
in poorer work by pupils at a time when the needs of the 
country demand more and better education for every child. 
Once this need is made clear, boards will act to improve 
the situation. Only when members of boards of education 
are made aware of the problem and their interest enlisted 
to solve it—only then can the problem of providing more 
and better textbooks be solved. 


Conference on Art Education 


HE third Annual Eastern Pennsylvania Conference on 

Art Education will meet this year March 14-15, 1941. 
Again State Teachers College, Kutztown, will be host to the 
art teachers and supervisors of Eastern Pennsylvania. This 
year’s program, while it is in its early stage of development, is 
certain to be a challenging one. School administrators will 
also find this conference of real value. The tentative theme 
is “The Arts and National Defense.” 





Education is that which discloses to the wise, and dis- 
guises from the foolish, their lack of understanding.—Am- 
brose Bierce, “The Devil’s Dictionary.” 
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Local Branch Reports 
: Reports from Local Branches for Member- 
dis- ship and Welfare Contributions, up to De- 
are ember 5, for the school year 1940-41 are as 
th follows: Welfare 
e No.of  Contri- 
nd- Members buticns 
“30, +*Abington Township ...... 171 $85.50 
*Adams County .......... 232 58.00 
Albright College ........ CC ec oeee 
Allegheny College ....... BA eGo 
Allegheny County ........ 2,566 726.00 
ap- LLLCE > satige Ea cee e eerie 525 178.50 
ith HU fe 6. oewantecen tis ee coe GOR” ~.crdares 
PADMORE 5 cv acn ea wee sc 144 26.50 
= a County 479 12.20 oe, . 
ERIN aves ate as wens ecard c 3, 3.50 GEE-\WONDER aes , T D KE THE 7 
ips, SIMONE | ve. Sic ono 3. oes lens aes 39 8.50 1) DON'T CARE IF YOU MAKES MOM SUCH A Peery cat gy hp 
ere Eee ween eee cence ees 27 1.00 DO THINK | ENJOY { CROSS-PATCH’-SHE’S A HEADACHE FAST-IT'S PAIN- 
' MAME, rics gerd here a e544 Os 39 7.50 Re \ RELIEVING ANALGESIC CAN 
ing BRAN grr is. 3 exer o orace visi 43 21.50 ane OEE es WORK FASTER BECAUS'! 
m ER oe 36 50 re ree 23), SHE'S NEARLY ITS COMBINED WITH 
hey Beaver Falls re a ee eee 119 42.50 HEADACHE oes ay: = ALWAYS THAT WAY ALKALIZING 
ore *Bedford County .......... ASP = acae, ~ RRS gk WHEN SHE HAS A 
be- EMU ie co.e' ca tibiae aleve sie 45 9.00 HEADACHE -I WISH 
. *Bensalem Township ...... 39 ~=—«:16.50 SHE'D DO SOME- }) )—| 
ity neberks County <...6.<606+ GOP. jancseys THING ABOUT IT 4 ig 
for | Berwick .. 89 44.50 Fei 
yo oe eae , : ; i 
the Bars i aot leah 7 ae BUT | DID CARE-AND WHEN | HEARD -| DECIDED TO TRY ALKA-SELTZER 
out lg ll eal laa THE CHILDREN CALL ME ACROSS-PATCH- AS ADVERTISED ON THE RADIO 
on Pe san ee = Bre ee . 10.00 
fbioomsDburg oO1U ........ 4 24.00 ' 
PHIACUOCK Gc ccdscane ee « 114 56.50 shale oi ow 
of ee Comte «+=. 375 75.00 BE FAIR to yourself and {See marvou' ator sere é 
a ee . ° : E 
"4 oo. ; a pie your family... Get relief from HEAD- Oy : “ y 
rs Bridgeport .............. 321.50 ACHES and associated distress —the IF (ves-coo0 Ovo atKa Setzer 
-AL- eRe; 
rd a Ee aad 66 14.00 fast, gentle, Alka-Seltzer way! Alka- Oe Cae OF ne = 
! Sa aes : 
% Bucks County ......... 531 67.00 Seltzer can provide fast relief because iS SOR ee ener eA 
me Butler County ...... 306 ~—_ 1.00 its analgesic is combined with alkaline 
of *Butler eee eee 164 40.00 “buffers” the special Alka-Seltzer 
Cambria County ........ 1,120 560.00 
*Cumeron County _....... a sees way. Then, too, when ACID STOM- 
*Canonsburg ............. 94 35.10 ACH discomfort accompanies your 
yar iad weet eeees 160.1... headache — Alka-Seltzer should be 
ee | | HOMIBONM ME 6 Seis ues ce esc Re cc auies F 
his Carlisle... even more your choice—because 
d : eS ee 97 53.00 / ae 
rds ee eee 75 20.00 Alka-Seltzer’s alkalizing elements 
ny Centre ‘a oe ee speedily neutralizé excess gastric acid- : aa 
or ae ‘ = ity and bring welcome stomach calm. At All Drug Stores-.by 
It ert esses — 41-75 y g . the glass or package 
Charleroi ........ ses Pies 104 52.00 Take Alka-Seltzer also, for quick, . wn 
tes aioe al Sd ie a comforting relief in the misery of : 
Bet Pade aas .50 
“1 Epes ae COLDS, MUSCULAR ACHES and 
e eymey STC. ow... 0.205. II 5-50 PAINS and MUSCULAR FATIGUE. 
tClairton 
the tht... ic — You'll enjoy its pleasant taste, 
Id. Clarion STC ;;.. : : : : : ; ; ; ‘ 25 9.50 U cack gentle action and above all— pa bapcns arti as 
—— LE SUPPLY of ALKA-SELTZER? 
si Clearfield County ... oft poy S YOU'LL FEEL BETTER FAST! You inay have it just for the ask- 
Clinton Gann of : ing. Write to Dept. STM-23, Miles 
red Coal "lek ; ¥ ; ees MILES LABORATORIES, Inc., Elkhart, Ind. Laboratories, Inc., Elkhart, Ind. 
re College Misericordia ...... 1 rae ; am 
Collingdale Ris reas asia aod 50 6.00 2 
S nyass vee oe eee 63. ‘geiso. ‘T8Dubowe ...-22.0.00eenns 98 49.00 f*Gettysburg .............. 48 12.25 
‘Connellsville Stee ees 119 15.75 *Dunbar Township ....... 83 12.00 Gettysburg College ....... 1 he ee aoe 
a Mer ee 54 23.75 EastOM ....+..- sees eeees 202 101.00 Girard College .......... 69 15.00 
ht) Moen ee sae East Pittsburgh .......... 43 12.50 *Greene County .......... 7 re 
Crafton eee eerie 48 16.00 Edinboro SFC. -.......%. 19 9.50 Gries ee, 56 22.00 
on ——— COUN occ ccs 355 50.00 Elizabethtown College .... Cees +*Grove City “Sal 65 32.50 
1 umberland County ...... 320 ~=—. 38.00 SEN COMME: 5.51650 2s sieves 171 85.00 Grove City Call 
; Darby : rove City College ...... 39 
w aes peg 44 23.50 Biiwood City «. ..0....00: III 10.00 +#tTanover 85 17.50 
5 auphin GORE a 5)o 6.6.0 427 189.00 MIAMIANS. oe oae os crn a oe sities a 45 50 eR | See et ee ‘ 
Del . Harrisburg 415 112.00 
11S elaware County ........ 728 93.50 BMG (COUNTY .ccecasnnn os 519 -50 f ars dapat, hi pager 6 a4 
is Department of Public In- 11 ee rer eer 305 157.00 Haverford Township ..... 13 45.00 
‘ll SUUCUOEE ooo wii seek ax 37 12.25 Eien let es tis oy 59 4.50 *Hazleton .. ree 275 27.50 
*Derry Township ........, 93 45.50 INE ies wor 93 5.50 *Hazle Township ......... 104 46.00 
ne Dickinson College ....... 5 arene eee Fayette County .......... 430 32.50 Hershey Industrial School .. eee 
8 Bits: pietagn Oana as 112 55.50 Fell Township .......... Cr ee T*Hollidaysburg ........... 58 10.50 
oo a shekeeae ater daar er si 83 20.00 GR (CANS oon dc wiessiaeaac 38 -50 bt | ee er eer te / or eere 
. owningtown Industrial *Forest County ........... 53 2.50 *Huntingdon County ...... 272 1.00 
ise MOHOOM arcs cS actane ue de BF ae ctos *Franklin County ......... 308 36.00 *Huntingdon ............. CU. aesaeee 
m- “ CTO ee eerie Pore 73 14.00 *Indiana COMMER So. a execs Di dane 
,!00% in PSEA Membership Fulton County .......... Ole vecacs Matias (cs. 5-0 ewan 77 36.00 
f100% in NEA Membership Geneva College ..........- Te caved al en eee 96 1.00 
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Welfare 
ee ee a incite oe a No. of Contn- 
| Members butions 
| Announcing | *Montour County ........ 86 43.00 
| MIGENISVINC? «oo ous ok Seek AO” ee Warren 
\ eres. TG *Mount Carmel .......... go 0 *Washin, 
HEALTH-SAE ETY-GROWTH Series Mount Carmel Township .. 6 bs : Wayne 
| 1*Mount Lebanon .......... 16 6 i*Waynes 
3 26.00 
By Turner and Others “*Mount Pleasant Borough .. 40 17.00 West C 
| “ T*Muhlenberg Township .... 69 34.50 West C 
i ~ e | t#* = *Wes I 
-Six new books for Grades Three through Eight | i sp glee 115 06 Bes 
INanty-Glo sic esuls's co 40 ; for z 
: ; ; P FeNanticoke. occcivnnssceve od 
This series helps teachers to make health popular with girls | uk Ae = ps *West M 
and boys. It teaches that health is not for school only, but | lew Maebeeh .........0. & <a haa 
for the twenty-four hours of every day. | **New Kensington ........ 148 4.00 Pantie 
¥ N Townshi ; Abies 
The rich, substantial content of each book and the suggestions | bu ela ret il ee Wilkes- 
and teaching units in the Teacher's Guides offer unlimited pos- | *N h: c Ne te Sail sti 35.85 ee 
sibilities for a successful health program in large or small city ae Cree s<< A cae Windbe 
| Kio le ae INOMDAMPON «ok esses 70 1.50 *Wyomi 
i : North Braddock ......... 113 2.00 Yeadon 
| Important aspects of health are stressed through a well-integrated *Northumberland County .. 307 = 43.50 fF *York C 
| and highly motivated program of health facts, health practices, North Huntingdon Township = 77_—i«....._ fF *#York 
and health goals. | ee Stree tee eee eee 57 28.50 
ONE ess Guareve- ers eacee 4s ois 113 8.50 
Good literary style with plenty of humor; early books illus- i. ee ee ee PS 
trated in gay colors, later books with artistic drawings and | TPRAUMCIOON! «ois sree ecievs teens 68 — 34.00 Desig 
photographs. Pennsylvania College for 
’ WMIIEEE <3: 6 crdee enctoccwia ale 6 idee 
The series teaches health for happiness and health for demo- | Pennsylvania Institution for Facto 
| eracy. One of its major concerns is training for intelligent and the Instruction of the Maur 
constructive citizenship. | +c AR eg Re ls Plymou 
Pennsylvania School for the In the 
f * MCAD 5 cosas mre ggere ve sieiccs BOP cen ; 
| Published in February | *Pennsylvania Soldiers let_ for 
| | Orphan School ...... : Be ats ability ¢ 
| D.C. HEATH AND COMPANY ~/) | oe oe See 
| . . y | erry RMMES eis eta wie esas BES onan with lif 
| r e ~ . | > hilade 
| 180 Varick Street, New York City & g§ © | ges OS 
| | PRESDNIEGIY sooo 5 5 e-oiere Maks 2,926 1,031.50 consider 
ee — ——— MRAMSUORE cicceceyceeene, HEAOY Looe stuffed \ 
MENGRGOUER: als, ecco eons wa wee 112 .50 custom 
PRotter (COUnty 655 :0's. ks ore BOF. ence ye 
ORUSECONER. eo ioc osystnuo: e065 TAS. cree ie . 
: . ia Ln ee ae 152 3.00 veloping 
Central Pennsylvania Business College "Punxsutawney .<.....555 68 18.00 thereby | 
323 Market Street sees Township ........ 81 30.50 FF along in 
: : SUNS ds Ge Cee eis esieers 6 8. “Tr |sy, 
Harrisburg » » Pennsylvania EE Sj din eNua veka a pres ne peo 
. ss *Ridgway ul, ( 
~“ - F b 10, 1941 ie : 8g Peis bee Barber ohare 47 23-50 ” 4 
*| Mid-year Term Begins February kk Ridley Township ........ 50 2.50 § there. 
MROCHOSED” 2:55.64 05sc acc $0" 54 16.25 work uf 
Rostraver Township ...... 57 22.00 and gav 
, sis 102 aa ne yn ee 58 17.50 wre 
‘‘Always Reliable’’ Schuylkill County ........ 908 88.00 Yes, ‘ 
e MOCOUGMIC: 9: sc.s a nea 47 —-17.50 children 
oO u t r 1 Cc h *Sharon Winds a Gram tren ans 165 85.00 point of 
a gofenandoah eee 60 24.00 change 
Clothing—Hats—Shoes—Furnishings Hy al 5820.00 F Childrer 
uy ! yae JOUMTY . rer cccce 104 2.00 ° 
Harrisburg = - = - Pennsylvania 1*Somerset County ........ 638 159.50 quickly, 
-*Springfield Township .... 42 «17.50 existing 
— Riba cacane: Sra eeda eer ase 88 42.00 Thev h 
*St ; 
*Jefferson County ..... eae BUD’ sca 2s *Lock Haven ............ 74 38.50 eSuilzvan 5 ee Die tae = ‘ 37.00 
*Johnsonburg .........-- 35 17.50 *Lower Merion Township .. 281 140.50 *Sunbury ........ teh Rely 105 13.50 
Te - - sc sttee wise ose 401 192.50 Luzerne Coie ie reer 289 3-50 *Susquehanna County ..... 263 131.50 
Juniata College ...... : oe ee *Lycoming County ..... 355 I11.00 Susquehanna University ... 14 1.50 
*Juniata County .......... 122 +50 McKean County ......... 229 = =114.50 SWISSVEIC! as easton aes 95 50.00 
2 CT rr ay: 48 16.50 MMGKChEDOIE cc nwactsoc « 360 70.50 WV OMAQUA: ican d eevee « : 71 6.00 
Kingston .... i : 161 62.00 *McKees Rocks .......... 88 44.00 pl Ga cag 
*Kittanning ...... fea aay 74 1.50 “Mahonoy City ..... 45... 7a ese ORDO Ben’ vast ed eer ne tee 73 ~—-13.50 
*Kutztown STC ...... ve 27. 19.00 +*Mahanoy Township ...... 62 31.00 Temple University ....... 53 2.50 
*Lackawanna County nee! 312 156.00 Marywood College ....... ” ne Seen frdiovaCounty . 2.<4.<4 605 312 79.75 
*Lancaster County ... 897 100.00  *Mauch Chunk Township .. 59 ~—«-29..50 PREVI oc oie deceit 56 —- 17.00 oc 
RNEASIRR “hdc sin . 366 138.00 *Mechanicsburg ........... 48 8.50 *Tredyffrin Township ..... 60 = 25.75 
t*Lansdale .... ts ; 65 25.00 Mercer (GOUMY ono. cece 340 1660 “PERYKONe: As. sect c ccs es os 73 ~=—-36.50 
+*Lansdowne Bie one i 7 38.00 WMNUGICIOWR: 6.6 so ee vee 43 21.50 “Union “County 5 ..cie-ees:s FIG! races 
*Latrobe na ae eae 82 4.50 INNER, io ogvsvev nis scerere s/eaes 54 -50 WBIONIOWN. 5h o o.5a.seariee s 136 ~—- 10.50 
*Lawrence County ...... : GREE. wees MMiflin “County ..6 6.6.65: 204 50 University of Pittsburgh .. 33 3.00 , 
*Lebanon County .... . 328 100.00 *Millersville STC ........ 42 14.50 *University School, Pittsburgh 13 4.00 q _ , 
TieaOOR —c.csis sass 0 . 16 27.00 OS Ue ee ee eee a 62 30.50 Upper Darby... o.6sccs0ss I 136.50 pality 
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Welfare 
No. of Contri- 
Members butions 
Waltelh co fc.- nee os 101 30.50 
*Washington County 996 71.00 
Wayne County 204 97.00 
+#Waynesboro ........... 7 eee 
West Chester ...... 96 29.50 
West Chester STC ..... 83 38.50 
*West Deer Township .. 47 1.50 
Western Pennsylvania School 
for the Blind ......: 25 3.50 
*West Mahanoy Township .. 72 11.00 
Westmoreland County 1,102 56.00 
*West Pittston .... : 5 
+*Whitehall Township its 63 2.50 
*Wilkes-Barre .... 556 139.00 
*Wilson Borough .. ‘ 5 21.00 
SVANODER. 5822.2... 55.0. 75 5.00 
*Wyoming County 157 78.50 
WeadOn «4.3 ee, 49 1.00 
*York County Rhea 72 26.50 
**York 361 


Design—A Vitalizing 
Factor in Schools 


Maurice B. Cuuse, Art Supervisor 
Plymouth Twp. Schools, Montgomery 

In the art class the student has an out- 
let for his emotions, and his creative 
ability can climb to heights unknown. 
In our new education, art identifies itself 
with life, and the teacher must realize 
that the student is a factor that has to be 
considered, and not one that can be 
stuffed with stereotyped ideas, as was the 
custom years ago. Instcad, it is the 
teacher’s job to guide the student in de- 
veloping his aesthetic appreciation, and 
thereby his taste, and to direct his ability 
along individual lines. 

“T like that art class,” explains John to 
Bill, “You can carry out your own ideas 
there.” “Why that guy even hung my 
work up, and I only streamlined my bike 
and gave it that modern touch.” 

Yes, ever since the schools have let 
children attack problems from their own 
point of view, there has been a decided 
change in the art of the schoolroom. 
Children are intuitive, they sense things 
quickly, and are always eager to mold 
existing conditions to their own ideas. 
They have an innate curiosity about 
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Ship motif drawing of which the design 
quality is shown by arrangement of lines. 
The drawing was made by an 8th-grade 
pupil of the Black Horse school.* 

*Photographs by J. Maurice Strattan, 


Supervising Principal, Plymouth Township 
schools, 


human beings and their activities; a 
desire to be aware of everything going 
on about them. They are the new 
pioneers, attacking problems with a spirit 
of adventure and experiment. 

It is only natural, therefore, that the 
spirit of the time should enter the school. 
Children with their conscious intellectual 
interests would hardly let the modern 
trend of design go by without doing a 
little experimenting themselves. A _ re- 
sult of this has been that we have the 
creation of a million ideas dealing with 
the use of new mediums and their possi- 
bilities. 

Designs express this restless age with 
its high powered motor cars, airplanes, 
and trains denoting the speed in which 
we live. Today the modern tendency is 
to streamline thoughts and objects as they 
are drawn on paper. 


= 





Freehand, water color drawing of an 
airplane in flight by a 6th-grade pupil of 
the Black Horse school.* 


This new approach has brought fruit- 
ful results. There is a practical idealism 
in children’s drawings, a fitness for pur- 
pose. They like to make creative win- 
dow displays; lay out designs for packag- 
ing and labeling of merchandise; im- 
prove on the airplane and skyscraper; 
deal with broad areas of glass and slim 
bands of metal with gleaming surfaces, 
but in their own way. Various phases 
of art, such as non objectism, futurism, 
surrealism, cubism, have nothing on 
them, for they have an innate desire to 
design things and abstraction is just one 
part of it. 

“You can’t bend the fender of your 
racer up, Henry. You see, that would 
cut down on the wind velocity and slow 
up your car, and you want all the speed 
you can get.” “Bend it down,” I say. 
“You're right, I see your point.” Since 
children are exchanging thoughts, the 
current of talk in the art class is one 
proof that the student is really learning, 
that he is fitting himself to tackle new 
problems as they constantly arise. 

The modern machine element deter- 
mines the appearance of design in chil- 
dren’s drawings. Ideas show a stream- 
lining of objects to bring about a better 
working of machine-made parts, a more 
pleasing arrangement and flow of line, 
of rhythm, of balance, of distribution of 
color and light and shade, of appearance, 
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sIT the Lehn & Fink plant at 

Bloomfield, New Jersey (you’re 
always cordially welcome) and you'll 
find ‘‘Lysol Mike”’ on the job. 

Mike is only a modest Lehn & Fink 
worker—but his job is important. He 
is the guardian of the giant kettles in 
which “‘Lysol’”’ is made. It is up to him 
to see that the final step in ‘‘Lysol’s”’ 
manufacture conforms to the rigid 
specifications laid down by the scien- 
tists of the Lehn & Fink laboratories. 

During his long years of service, 
10,000,000 gallons of “‘ Lysol” —a veri- 
table Niagara—have passed under 
“Lysol Mike’s” watchful eye. He is 
one of an army of employees whose 
lives are devoted to maintaining 
“Lysol’s” scrupulous standards of 
quality and safety. Many of these faith- 
ful employees have service records of 
30—40—50—and even 60 years. 

Upon the walls of Lehn & Fink’s 
modern spick-and-span plant, you will 
see displayed this admonition: “This 
business was built on quality. The work 
must always be right.’’ 

This idea governs every detail in the 
production of all Lehn & Fink products. 
That is why you can buy.them with confi- 


dence that each and every one is the best of 
its kind—best in quality—best in value! 
Write to Lehn & Fink Products Corp.. Dept. 
P.S.J.-141, Bloomfield, N. J., for free book 
on household and personal uses of “Lysol.” 





Disinfectant 





Copyright 1941 by Lehn & Fink Products Corp. 
Made by Lehn & Fink Products Corp. 
Makers of Pebeco Tooth Paste 
Pebeco Tooth Powder 
Hinds Honey and Almond Cream 
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The Realm of Reading 


Barnes - Bessey - Gambill - Green - Haber - Knox 
Seay - Shattuck 





THE AMERICAN SCENE 
for the eleventh or twelfth year $2.08 list 


HIGHWAYS 
for the ninth year $1.84 list 


THE ENGLISH SCENE 
for the eleventh or twelfth year $2.16 list 


HERITAGE 
for the tenth year $1.92 list 





HERE at last is the course that expresses life through litera- 
ture, and that creates the desire to read. Through a wide 
selection of themes, ideas, emotions, moods, ideals and pur- 
poses, these volumes bring together the most stimulating per- 
sonalities and the finest literary artists of past and present. 
Arranged by centers of interest, rather than by periods and 
types, the selections increase the student’s appreciation, widen 
his horizons. With editorial notes on works and writers, 
these new volumes function as histories of literature and as 
anthologies. 





American Book Company 
88 LEXINGTON AVENUE - - NEW YORK 











BRYANT TEACHERS BUREAU 


MEMBER NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


Philadelphia 


Reliable, Selective Placement Service for School Officials and Teachers 
Pennypacker 1223-1224 Consultants for Leading Schools and Colleges M. A. Bryant, Pres 


71-12-13 Witherspoon Bldg. Walnut and Juniper Streets 











CENTRAL TEACHERS AGENCY 


Member National Association of Teachers’ Agencies 


C. H. GORDINIER, Manager 202 WALNUT STREET HARRISBURG, PA. BELL PHONE 3-5797 


Candidates carefully selected. Early registration advisable. 
No charge to school officials 


January, 194] 


| 

ae : | 
= oo ne , | 
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Automobile design, showing streamlin- 
ing for efficiency, beauty, and use, by an 
8th-grade pupil of Plymouth consolidated 
school.* 


i 


of putting objects to their fullest use in 
a particular direction. 

This machine element has opened up 
a new world of visual interests and de. 
lights for children. Youngsters as young 
as ten years of age love to grapple with 
the problems of this scientific and tech- 
nical age. They deal in vision, light, 
color, position, direction, distance, pro- 
portion, and shapes to help obtain re- 
sults. Any one seeing a child lay out a 
design for a map, or draw statistical 
graphs, to be used in his geography lesson 
would immediately see why children take 
easily to design. 











SPECIAL 














Visit the Largest and Finest Display of 
Kimball Pianos in Pennsylvania, 
Special proposition for School 
and Music Teachers 


Terms arranged 


PERRY 8. REIFSNYDER 


Factory Distributor 
21 South Second St. Harrisburg, Pa. 


If unable to call, write for bargain list of Pianos 




















THE FISK TEACHERS AGENCY 
633 Witherspoon Bldg. PHILADELPHIA Walnut and Juniper Sts. 
Ambitious teachers are now planning with us for the coming season 
Mr. Maloney will be at the Penn-Harris for conferences, Dec. 26-28 


Kingsley 1745-1746 E. F. Maloney, Mer. 


Personal conferences encouraged 














Seeking a Position? 


There is a greater demand for teachers in 
practically all fields than ever before at this 
time of the year. Opportunities for beginning 
teachers as well as those seeking advance- 
ment. Placements in East and South. Write, 
telling us about your training and experience. 


WILLIAM K. YOCUM, Manager 
The Baltimore Teachers Agency 
516 N. Charles Street Baltimore, Md. 

















You entrust your legal affairs to a lawyer, your health to a physician. Isn’t your 
professional career of sufficient importance to warrant expert 
guidance? Our experience is your safeguard. 


GREAT AMERICAN TEACHERS AGENCY 
Successor to THE PENN EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 
Established 1880 61st Year 205 North Seventh Street, Allentown, Penna. 
OVER HALF A CENTURY OF SERVICE AT THE SAME ADDRESS 
‘Member National Association of Teachers’ Agencies” 














NATION-WIDE TEACHERS AGENCY 
1530 Chestnut St. PHILADELPHIA, PA. Phone: Rittenhouse 6223 


Dependable, Professional Placement for 
Progressive Teachers 


Discriminating, free service for school Administrators 


Register now for early placement 
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& NEW BOOKS © 


Editorial Note.—In this section we announce a few of the new books sent us by publishers. We include only those that we commend 
to the favorable attention of our readers, who can decide what books they want to read, and at the same time gain a passing acquaintance 


with many other books they may never have the time to read. 


The following announcements, unless signed, do not purport to be 


critical reviews but are intended to supply enough information to enable readers to determine whether they wish to secure the books. 


OF WESTERN PENNSYLVANIA. W. E. 
Clyde Todd, Curator of Ornithology, 
Carnegie Museum, Pittsburgh, with 
twenty-two plates in color illustrating one 
hundred eighteen species from the original 
drawings by George Miksch Sutton. Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh Press. $5 

“Birds of Western Pennsylvania” is one of 
the finest bird books that America has pro- 
duced. Its publication was made possible by 
a grant from the Buhl Foundation. The book 
is the result of fifty years of study of birds 
in western Pennsylvania by an ornithologist 
of international reputation. One hundred 
eighteen species are illustrated in full color 
from paintings by the well-known bird artist, 
George M. Sutton. It is no exaggeration to 
say each of these illustrations is in itself a 
masterpiece. 

The writing and publishing of this book 
are an educational undertaking and not a 
profit-making feature. The modest sale price 
of $5 is certainly much less than the cost of 
the project. 

The book will appeal to all who are inter- 
ested in nature: lovers of outdoors, professional 
students, biology beginners, Scouts, sportsmen, 
vacationists, teachers. Surely it should be on 
the shelves of each high school library in 
Pennsylvania and be available for reference 
and study for all students. 

Practice EXERCISES IN SILENT READING. Robert 
E. and William J. Laramy. The Bardeen 
Press, Syracuse, N. Y. 25c per single 
copy, $2.40 per dozen 


BirpDs 


Robert E. Laramy, formerly superintendent 


of the schools of Altoona, and William J. 
Laramy, principal of the Oakmont School, 
Haverford ‘Township, are the authors of 


“Practice Exercises in Silent Reading,” a pub- 
lication issued by the Bardeen Press and 
adapted for use in the lower grades. The 
exercises are adapted for determining the 
reading ability of the lower grade pupils. The 
book is so organized that each page constitutes 
a unit, ten-minute exercise. Suggestions are 
given to teachers for the use of, and how to 
develop, standard scores on the basis of the 
answers written by the pupils. The publica- 
= simple in form, is adapted for grade 
three. 


Kniss Wortp History Test. F. Roscoe Kniss, 
Supervising Principal, Bigler Township 
Schools, Madera, Pa. World Book Co. 
Price per pkg. of 25 $1.30; Specimen 
Set $0.20 


Although the trend is definitely in the 
direction of an increasing number of high 
school courses in world history, objective tests 
in this subject are scarce. The Kniss World 
History Test meets therefore a growing need. 


The Kniss test should give a reliable, stand- 
ardization measure of achievement in world 
history. It measures not only material but 
also those skills, appreciations, and abilities 
which a wide survey has shown are con- 
sidered desirable. It is composed of six sub- 
tests: Factual knowledge, time relationships, 
contributions of the past, cause and effect, 
tying past and present together, and problems 
of life, 

Looxinc Towarp a Vacation. W. C, Trow, 
Rosalind M. Zaff, and Harry C. McKown. 
64 pp. McGraw-Hill 


Of the Junior Citizen Series for guidance 
work in home rooms and group conferences, 
“Looking Toward a Vocation” is designed 
for pupils who are making plans for the 
selection of their courses for senior high school. 





THE CoorDINATION OF SCHOOL AND COMMU- 
nity. The Proceedings of the 27th an- 
nual Schoolmen’s Week. 507 pp. Copies 
may be obtained from T. L. Reller, secre- 
tary, general committee, University of 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. $1 

The proceedings of Schoolmen’s Week con- 
sist of the addresses given arranged under 
the following headings: Provisions for Edu- 
cation, Supervising Education, Making the 
Curriculum, Utilizing Outside Activities, Youth 
and Understanding Youth, Teachers and 
Schools, Our Neighbors, Subject Fields. 


FREEDOM, AMERICAN STyLeE. Alan F. Griffin. 
184 pp. Illus. Henry Holt. $0.80 
This is not meant to be a textbook, rather 
as supplementary reading to any English or 
social-studies course. The author first analyzes 
the meaning of freedom, and then clarifies 
that meaning by sketching the history of free- 
dom from the days of ancient Greece to the 
present crisis. He wants the readers to think 
through the problems of freedom in order that, 
as present and future citizens, they may be 
better qualified to defend and preserve our 

freedom. 





th — 


“OUT-OF-TOWN CAR 





— yet it costs less to ride, has the world’s safest driver 


@ Millions of Uncle Sam’s nieces and 
nephews are traveling this winter in their 
second cars—we mean Greyhound Super- 
Coaches, of course! You'll save a lot of 
wear and tear on your automobile—on 
your pocketbook—and on your nerves, 


too! These big “out-of-town cars” are 

warmed and ventilated like a pleasant 

living room—fellow passengers are con- 

genial—and the men at the wheel are 

14 times safer than the average driver! 

Go Greyhound— next trip, every trip. 
te 





1 A brand new “Amazing 


FREE 











* America’ Cartoon Map, Name 
with more than 100 entertaining pictures 
and stories, in full color. Simply mail this Address 
coupon to Greyhound Travel Bureau, City ST-1-PA 


Broad St. Station, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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SHAKESPEARE FOR Topay. Edited by 
Phillips and Mary M. Crawford. 
Illus. World Book Co. 1.52 

In this volume, five plays of Shakespeare 
are offered: A Midsummer Night’s Dream, 

The Merchant of Venice, As You Like It, 

Julius Caesar, Macbeth. The editors have 

aimed to give “full attention to the essential 

Shakespeare.” Elements which distract from 

such an appreciation—perplexing passages, 

variant readings, linguistic technicalities—have 
been reduced. Modern punctuation, modern 
forms of pronoun and verb, and modern con- 
tractions replace archaic, unfamiliar forms. 

The plays are in practical form for drama- 

tization—for stage production or part reading 

in class. There are brief sidelights on the 
characters, such as are found in modern plays. 

There are airs for the songs and lively illus- 

trations reveal details of characters and 

tume. 


Leroy 
454 Pp. 


COs 


Lassie Come Home. Eric Knight. 256 
Illus. Winston. $2 

Lassie, the prize dog of a humble house- 

hold, is sold to a wealthy family when hard 


pp. 
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Summe for 


TEACHERS 


BEGINNING MONDAY, JUNE 30 
CLOSING FRIDAY, AUGUST 8 





HROUGH its Summer 

Sessions for Teachers, 

TEMPLE UNIVERSITY 
offers an extensive and varied 
selection of graduate and un- 
dergraduate courses. 


The program for 1941 has 
been thoughtfully arranged 
to meet the educational needs 
of teachers and to provide 
many inviting opportunities 
for recreation. 


Write for new, illustrated book- 
let, graphically describing the 
many advantages of TEMPLE 
curriculums and environment. 
Address office of the Registrar 


Broad St. & Montgomery Ave., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


TEMPLE 
University 


PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 
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times befell her original owners. Taken hun- 
dreds of miles away from home, Lassie does 
what many collies have done before her. She 


| starts for home so that, as in the years before, 


she can be faithful to a duty—that of meeting 
a boy by a schoolhouse gate. The story will 
thrill the pupil in grades 8-12 by its moving 
prose and its delightful illustrations. 
SPELLING VocaBuLarRy Stupy. Grade Place- 
ment of Words in Seventeen Spellers. 
Emmett A. Betts, Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege. 72 pp. American. $1 
“This summary of an investigation of the 
grade placement of words in 17. series of 
spellers is of particular interest to those con- 
cerned with curriculum content. As a source 


for selecting those words believed to have 
the highest utility in everyday writing, it will 
| also be helpful to those concerned with 
remedial activities in the language arts at 
the secondary level. The book is well or- 
ganized for research study: Part I lists the 





words that appear in the speller study, gives 
their median grade placement, the frequency 
of appearance, and the range of grade place- 
ment; Part II sets forth the words given in 
basic lists suggested for study in the first 
grade by the authors of eight series of spellers 
and indicates the frequency of appearance in 
the first-grade vocabulary. Part III is a 
bibliography on spelling which of itself will 
prove valuable to teachers and research work- 
” 
ers. 


Ten Communities. Paul R. Hanna, I. James 


Quillen, Gladys L. Potter. 512 pp. Illus. 
Scott, Foresman. $1.16 
A middle-grade_ social-studies book which 


gives the child a complete picture of ten 
American communities, how they came into 
being and how they grow and change. Each 
community represents an aspect of American 


cultural development—a “Texas ghost town,” 
an industrial center, a great world metropolis. 
In addition to gaining easily knowledge of 
the historical, geographical, and cultural herit- 
age of the United States through these presen- 
tations of typical examples of community life, 
the pupil is provided with activities which 
deal with his own community. Good maps 
and fine illustrations, teaching suggestions, 
summary sections, and illustrated questions are 
interesting features of the book. 


PRoMIsING PRACTICES IN SECONDARY Epuca- 
TION. Compiled and edited by Walter 
E. Hess. 230 pp. Bulletin of the Nat'l 


Assn. of Secondary-School Principals, 1201 
16th St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 

A manuel containing descriptions of numer- 
ous approaches used by secondary-school prin- 
cipals to the problem of developing ways and 
means of improving secondary education, and 
giving information on what these reporting 
principals consider promising practices in their 
schools. The reports are representative of the 
large number received through the activity of 
the Discussion Group Project and the Imple- 
mentation Commission during the school year, 
1939-40. 

TursE SHORTHAND AptTiruDE Test. Paul L. 
Turse. Packages of 25, net $1.30; Spec- 
imen Set, per copy postpaid 10 cents. 
World Book Co. 

A test based on an analysis of abilities 
requisite for shorthand success: those abilities 
which enable the student to write shorthand 


from dictation and those which enable him 
to reproduce the speakers’ words from his 
shorthand outlines. The present form of the 


test, the publishers say, is the result of two 
experimental editions. Its predictive value is 
indicated by the correlation between test scores 
of students beginning instruction and _ results 
of achievement tests after one or two years 
of instruction. The Manual of Directions con- 


tains percentile norms and a full discussion 
of guidance on the basis of test results. 

Chester S. Williams. 
TEACHING 


SPEECH. 
Iilus. 


RiGHT OF FREE 


84 pp. $0.48. De- 
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mocracy. A Teachers’ Manual to accom- 
pany the Our Freedom series. Row, 
Peterson 


For reveiew of this series see page 124 of 
Dec., 1940, PSJ. 


Books Received 


A. S. Barnes & Co., 67 W. 44 St., N. Y. C.: 
BASKETBALL FOR Girts. Wilhelmine f, 
Meissner and Elizabeth Y. Meyers. $1 
Henry Holt & Co., Inc., 257 Fourth Ave, 
Neo YcIGe 
GuipE to EnGuisH UsaceE. 
for Practice and Reference. $1.20. Ac- 
tivity Notebook. Tests to Accompany 
Activity Notebook. Edna L. Sterling and 
Don W. Emery 
Industrial Education Book Co., Box 153, Back 
Bay, Boston, Mass.: 
ApvANcED MAcHINE Work. 
Smith. $3.25 


A Handbook 


Robert H. 


Pertinent Pamphlets 


American Council on Education 


American Youth Commission: 

FINDING THE Facts ABout YoutH. How Three 
American Communities Conducted Surveys 
to Learn What the Youth Problem Meant 
Right at Home 

New STRENGTH FOR AmeErIcA. How Youth 
in One City Benefited When Recreation 
Facilities Were Coordinated to Build 
Health and Morale 

RALLYING Resources FOR YoutH. How Three 
Communities Set Up Councils to Co- 
ordinate Separate Agencies and Make the 
Most of Their Facilities 

These pamphlets may be secured from the 

American Council on Education, 744 Jackson 

Place, Washington, D. C. 


NEA Publications 


DRAMATIZATIONS IN SAFETY EpucATION. An 
Annotated Bibliography. $0.25 
StaTE MiIntmuM—SaALARY STANDARDS FOR 
TEACHERS, 1940. $0.25 
These pamphlets may be secured from the 
National Education Association, 1201 Sixteenth 
Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 


United States Government Publications 


Som. Conservation. An Issue Featuring the 
Educational Approach to the Soil Con- 
servation Task 

This pamphlet may be secured from _ the 

U. S. Government Printing Office, Washington, 

DD: C, 


Miscellaneous 

A BIBLIOGRAPHY IN THE History AND BAcK- 
GROUNDS OF JOURNALISM. Robert X. 
Graham. University of Pittsburgh, Office 
of Journalism, Pittsburgh, Pa, $0.25 

Home Stupy Brut Book. Directory of Private 
Home Study Schools and Courses. Na- 
tional Home Study Council, Washington, 
De, 

Look at Latin AMERICA. 25 Maps and 
Charts with accompanying text to help 
you understand our close neighbors. Head- 
line Book of the Foreign Policy Associa- 
tion. Silver Burdett Company, 45 E. 17 
St, oN. ¥.4G;. Soas 

OccuPATIONAL ADJUSTMENT AND THE SCHOOL. 
The Bulletin of the National Association 
of Secondary-School Principals, 1201 Six- 
teenth Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 

A PartiaL List oF Latin AMERICAN EDUCA- 
TIONAL JouRNALS. Division of Intellectual 
Cooperation, Pan American Union, Wash- 
ington, D.C, 

Twenty-Five Recent Booxs. For Libraries 
in Elementary and Junior High Schools. 


Carolyn Howard, librarian, Training 
School, State Teachers College, Millers- 
ville, Pa. 
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NOTES ann NEWSQ& 


LAMBERT GREENAWALT, vice-principal 

of William Penn High School, York, 
and adviser of its student publication, 
The York High Weekly, has been 
awarded an “Associate of Education,” 
a degree in British education. The 
degree was bestowed in recognition of 
specialized study and research at the 
Institute of Education, University of 
London, during the 1938-39 academic 
vear. 
‘ Haroto B. Buckrey, who has been 
a teacher and supervisor of business 
education in the public schools of Phila- 
delphia for the past 20 years, has been 
appointed chief of business education, 
Department of Public Instruction, Har- 
risburg. 

AttHEA Beery, formerly director of 
elementary education, State Teachers 
College, Slippery Rock, is now super- 
visor of language arts for the public 
schools, Cincinnati. 

Mrs. ZaweeE Garr Wyatt, dean of 
girls, chairman of English, and director 
of dramatics at Abington High School, 
coached her fifty-fourth play, “In a 
House Like This,” by Lewis Beach, 
given by the graduating class, Decem- 
ber 6 and 7. Mrs. Wyatt’s list includes 
16 faculty scholarship loan fund plays, 
26 senior plays, and 12 alumni plays. 
Mrs. Wyatt is a member of the publicity 
committee of the Pennsylvania Associa- 
tion of Deans of Women. 

Urwin Rowntree of State College 
has been appointed chief of industrial 
education of the bureau of instruction, 
Department of Public Instruction. Mr. 
Rowntree succeeds Walter B. Jones, who 
is now at the University of Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Francis B. Haas, Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, has announced two 
adjustments in the Department of Pub- 
lic Instruction: E. A. QuackENsusH will 
succeed Donald P. Davis as director of 
the bureau of school administration 
and will continue in his position as 
chief of the school business division; 
W. M. J. McCrure, formerly super- 
vising financial agent, is now assigned 
to the position of comptroller. 

E. B. Gernert, principal of Abington 
Senior High School, has accepted an 
invitation to serve as chairman of the 
conference committee for the sixth an- 
nual conference of secondary school stu- 
dents together with teachers and ad- 
ministrators, to be held at the Drexel 
Institute of Technology, Saturday, Jan. 
11, 1941. The committee includes 
representatives of public and_ private 
schools in Philadelphia and suburban 
areas. The general theme of the con- 
ference is “Achieving Democracy in the 
Secondary Schools.” 


New Teacuers on the faculty of 
Wyalusing schools include Jean Tiffany, 
music and English, and Harriette Smith, 
home economics. 

ASSISTANT SUPERINTENDENTS recently 
appointed are: Date W. Houk, Alle- 
gheny County, formerly supervising 
principal, Forest Hills; W. W. Lantz, 
Allegheny County, formerly supervising 
principal, Turtle Creek; and Puiip U. 
Koopman, Lower Merion Township. 

Wiis T. Spivey, director of the 
Drexel Evening Diploma School, has 
been appointed regional adviser of East- 
ern Pennsylvania, South Jersey, and the 
State of Delaware, in the Government 
program of training students for jobs 
in the national defense program. Mr. 
Spivey, who has been granted leave of 
absence from his duties at Drexel for 
the duration of the defense program, 
is a graduate of and former teacher at 
Cornell University. 

AnNA Lane LinGELBACH, a member 
of the Philadelphia Board of Education 
for more than a decade and professor 
of history at Temple University for 
eighteen years, was the guest speaker 
of the Abington High School Parent- 
Teacher Association, November 21, in 
the school auditorium. Preceding the 
meeting, the PTA sponsored its annual 
sauerkraut supper for the benefit of 
the PTA scholarship fund in the high 
school cafeteria. 

J. ALLEN Ficuret, teacher in Herron 
Hill Junior High School, Pittsburgh, 
and president of the Western Pennsyl- 
vania School Press Association, was the 
principal speaker at the fall meeting of 
the Cambria County School Press As- 
sociation, held at Adams Township 
High School, Sidman, on November 23. 

Marte Arnotp of Troy High School 
and the staff of the Trojan Crier enter- 
tained the Northern Tier School Press 
Association on December 6 with 
Howard R. Davis, managing editor of 
the Grit Publishing Co., Williamsport, 
as the principal speaker. 

Ernest ScHreiBer, formerly an ele- 
mentary school principal in Hanover, 
has accepted a Civil Service position 
as supervising principal of the Wash- 
ington Industrial Home School, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


THE FIFTIETH ANNIVERSARY of the 
founding of Drexel Institute of Tech- 
nology will be observed during the 
academic year 1941-42, according to an 


announcement by Parke R. Kolbe, pres- 


ident of the college. 


THe PENNsyLVANIA Crepit UNION 
Leacur, Julia D. Connor, managing 
director, now has its office at 1504 Race 
Street, Philadelphia. 
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Facutty coMMITTEEs in all seven 
undergraduate schools of the Pennsyl- 
vania State College have been appointed 
to assist students and faculty members 
on questions pertaining to the draft. 
Adrian O. Morse, assistant to President 
Ralph D. Hetzel in charge of resident 
instruction, explained that the commit- 
tees will aid prospective draftees in fill- 
ing out their draft questionnaires and 
also will help the student to decide 
whether or not temporary deferment 











WHAT WOULD 
YOU DO?.... 





UPPOSE sudden sickness or accident 

should strike at you, or suppose you 
should be kept from school by quarantine. 
Could you stand the financial strain with- 
out “going in the hole” or spending 
money saved for a happier purpose? 

Over 27,000 teachers guard against the 
unexpected costs of sickness, accident and 
quarantine by banding together in T. P. U. 
for mutual protection. There are T. P. U. 
Certificates to cover varying needs. T. 
P. U.’s Peerless Certificate provides partic- 
ularly generous benefits. Should hospi- 
talization be necessary, these benefits are 
increased 50%. 

T. P. U. protection costs only a few 
cents a day, yet it brings protection and 
peace of mind that is invaluable. 


Teachers Protective [nion 


T. P.U. Building, Lancaster, Pa. 





Tell me more about T.P.U. pro- 
tection and the extra benefits 


of the Peerless Certificate. 
(101) 
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should be requested. Approximately 
1600 students at Penn State are regis- 
tered and subject to draft call. 











PENNSYLVANIA WILDLIFE (in Color) 


Educational entertainment for ele- 
mentaries, high schools, and adults. 


Bob Ford : Homestead, Pa. 











BUCKNELL UNIVERSITY 
SUMMER SCHOOL 


June 29 to August 7, 1941 


Emphasizes training for teach- 
ers, guidance workers, school 
administrators 


Master’s degree in academic 
and professional fields, in- 
cluding commercial educa- 
tion 

Practice teaching 

Workshops in— 

GUIDANCE 
TEACHING 
STAGECRAFT 


Problems of the American 
republics 


Broad recreational program 


Write to 


DIRECTOR OF THE SUMMER SCHOOL 
LEWISBURG, PA. 














HOME STUDY 


EDUCATIONAL ADVANCEMENT 


Write to 


The Correspondence Study 
Division 
School of Education 
The Pennsylvania State College 


State College, 
Penna. 








HOW TO SELL “vou' 


Advice from such writers as: Kathleen _- 
Norris, Gertrude Atherton, Ben Ames &: 
Williams, John Steinbeck. Where to sell FF 
your stories, radio scripts; what material 
magazines want; inside information on & 
prize contests. The leading reference for ¥ 
writers for 23 years. 
FRE SAMPLE COPY ON REQUEST 
Address postcard or letter to: F ¥ 


Writers Markets & Methods Mag., Dept. T; Hollywood, 
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Necrology 


Rosert Net Buarre, teacher in the 
Springdale Junior High School, Alle- 
gheny County, for the last five years, 
died suddenly in the Allegheny General 
Hospital, Pittsburgh, on November 5. 

SapiE E. Morey, a teacher in the 
New Hamburg school, Delaware Town- 
ship, Mercer County, died November 
15. The 1940-41 school year would 
have completed Miss Morey’s forty- 
fourth year of teaching experience. 

ArtHur E. Brown, who was head- 
master of the Harrisburg Academy for 
twenty-eight years until his retirement 
in the spring, died November 27. 

HeEnrieEttTE S. Pottocx, a member of 
the faculty of the William Penn High 
School for Girls, Philadelphia, died No- 
vember 12. 

Mrs. BerrHa Gincricu, a former 
Harrisburg school teacher, died Novem- 
ber 10 at the home of her daughter 
in Elmira, N. Y. 

ALBERT I. SCHMOYER, a retired teacher 
of the Allentown schools, died Novem- 
ber 7 at the age of 72 years. Mr. 
Schmoyer taught 52 years in the schools 
of Lehigh County and Allentown. He 
joined the Allentown school district in 
1900 and remained there until his re- 
tirrement in 1938. 

Seiter P. Geist, who retired in 1939 
after serving as supervising principal of 
Derry Township schools, Westmoreland 
County, died at his home in Lake Land, 
Florida, on October 29. 

Epna Grrvin, who had taught 42 
years in the elementary and junior high 
schools of Allentown, died October 5. 

JosepH R. Davus of Muir, a teacher 
in the Porter Township schools, Reiner- 
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ton, succumbed to a heart attack No. 
vember 26. 


Calendar 


December 26-28—State Convention of 
PSEA, Harrisburg 


1941 

January 11—Sixth Annual Secondary 
School Student Conference, Drexel 
Institute of Technology, Philadel. 
phia 

February 6—State School Board Secre. 
taries Association, Harrisburg 

February 7-8—State School Directors’ 
Association, Harrisburg 

February 9-16—Negro History Week 

February 20-22—19th Annual Meeting, 
International Council for Excep- 
tional Children, Hotel New Yorker, 
New York City 

February 22-27—American Association 
of School Administrators, Atlantic 
City 

February 27-March 1—American Assn. 
of Junior Colleges, Stevens Hotel, 
Chicago, Ill. 

March 13-15—Columbia Scholastic Press 
Assn., Columbia University, New 
York City 

March 14-15—Third Annual Eastern 
Pennsylvania Conference on Art 
Education, STC, Kutztown 

March 14-15—17th Annual Junior High 
School Conference, New York Uni- 
versity, N. Y. C. 

March 21-22—Seventh Annual Career 
Conference for Secondary Educa- 
tion Students, Temple University, 
Philadelphia 

March 26-29—Southeastern Convention 
District, Philadelphia 

April 11-12—Pennsylvania Senior and 
Junior Academies of Science, 
Coatesville 

April 16-19—Eastern Arts Association, 
New York City 

April 18-19—Pennsylvania Forensic and 
Music League, 14th Annual State 
Contests, New Castle 

April 26—Eastern Pennsylvania Indus- 
trial Arts Conference, STC, Millers- 
ville 

April 30-May 3—National Convention, 
American Association for Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation 
(A Dept. of the NEA), Atlantic 
City, N. J. 

May 2-4—National Music Competition 
—Festival, Region 4, Atlantic City, 
N. J. 

May 5-8—Biennial Convention, Eastern 
Music Educators Conference, At 
lantic City, N. J. 

May 5-11—National Music Week 

June 29-July 3—National Education As- 
sociation, Boston, Mass. 

October 1-2—Education Congress, Har- 
risburg 

October 3-4—Pennsylvania Speech Asso- 
ciation, Harrisburg 
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WHAT OF THE NEXT 

TWELVE 
MONTHS? 



























\\ HAT will 1941 hold for you? The 
good health you hope for... or dis- 


| ability, lost income, disrupted plans? 


| Because you DON’T KNOW, there is 


| misfortune before it comes. 





. . prepare for 
Then, 
whether it comes or not, you’ll still be 
the winner. 


only one thing to do. 


An Educators policy protects you well. 
It includes such features as benefits 
for 


All diseases, accidents, personal 
quarantine 


Sickness of LESS than a week 
Full benefits for FIRST week 


Full benefits for outdoor illness 
(during school term) 


Extra benefits for hospitalization 
and at a cost within your means. 
Play safe in 1941. Join EDUCATORS. 


More than 1 in every 4 Pennsylvania 
teachers are members. 


Full details on request 


“uate. 


a Mutual Accident and Health Association 
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